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THIRD PHILHARMONIC CONCERT. 


The programme on Monday night was generally unex- 


ceptionable. It contained, however, but one new feature, 
which, by a singular fatality, was its only drawback :— 


PART L 

Sinfonia in D, Op. 87 .. ee 

Recit. “ Wie ist mir” — Air, “ Bloder Thor” "Herr 
Staudig] (Faust) .. , a 

Concerto in E flat, pianoforte, Mrs. entero: 

Recit. “La notte fugge,”—Air, “Si, lo sento,” Miss 
Birch (Faust) os 

Overture, Cantemire (first sions “of performance at 
these concerts) .. .. a! wey ke 


Mozart. 


Spohr. 
Beethoven. 


Spohr. 


Fesca. 
PART IL. 

Sinfonia Pastorale.. .. .. 

Recit. “ Alles ist richtig ”— Arie, ” Ach offnet Eure 
Augen,” Herr Staudigl (Die Hochzeit di Figaro. 

Quartetto, two violins, viola, and violoncello, Messrs. 
Blagrove, E. Thomas, Hill, Pa ny Sore § 
Op. 18) . 

Duetto, “ Quel sepillero,” "Miss Birch ger ‘hen 


Staudigl (Agnese).. .. Paer. 
Overture, Oberon .. Weber. 


Leader, Mr. Loder.  Alehinaben, Sir i. R. Bishop. 


The symphony of Mozart, one of the inspirations of his 
later years, must be ever welcome to the musician. He 
Wrote two others in the same key (D major), but neither of 


* Beethoven. 


Mozart. 


Mozart. 





them can, as a whole, bear comparison with the one produced 
on Monday night. The introductory adagio, in D major, is 
grand and solemn—the allegro, in the same key, is one of the 
noblest movements ever composed. A passage which in a 
great measure colors the whole movement, and which Mozart 
has worked with consummate masterdom, strongly recals to 
us a similar feature in the overture to Zauberflotte. The 
andante, in G major, 6-8 measure, is full of tenderness and 
melody. The quaint imitative episode, so skillfully used in 
the second part, is a fine relief to the feeling almost allied to 
languor, induced by the first motivo and its development. 
There is no minuetto—an omission to be accounted for by 
the extreme length of the allegro ;—at all events such an 
omission does not occur in any of the seven symphonies of 
Mozart but the one in question. The finale is remarkable 
for a sparkling and playfully syncopated subject, treated with 
the usual ingenuity of Mozart, and relieved by episodical 
phrases of extreme force and variety. As a work of elabo- 
ration the first movement of this symphony yields to nothing 
Mozart has produced. The two subsequent movements, 
though equally distinguished by fancy and invention, are of 
a much less attemptive character. The concerto in E flat is 
the chef-d’euvre of Beethoven for pianoforte and orchestra. 
In grandeur and variety of coloring it yields only to one or 
two of his symphonies. The handling of the instrumental 
accompaniments is astounding—the orchestra being a mere 
plaything at the disposal of the composer. The interpretation 
of this concerto demands powers not usually accorded to lady- 
pianists, and indeed to few of the opposite sex. A feeling 
something akin to that of the author—an almost creative 
faculty must be brought to bear, or the result is abortive. 
The colossal grandeur of the work becomes a satire on the 
executant. The orchestra, exulting in its strength, laughs at 
the weakness of the pianist. Mendelssohn—Moscheles— 
Charles Hallé and Sterndale Bennett—pianists even more 
remarkable for imagination than for mechanical dexterity— 
these, and such as these, can alone hope to sustain the piano- 
forte part of a concerto, wherein the orchestra speaks in a 
voice of thunder. The overture to Cantemire is a piece of 
vapid bombast—as dry and barren as the sandy desert. 
Fesca is one of the common race of modern German compo- 
sers, who fatten upon a few straggling ideas of Weber and 
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Spohr, which they torture into symphonies, overtures, quar~ 
tets, and what not, as the case may be—developing as much 
incompetency in their facture as sterility in their melodic 
forms. The exeuse we heard givew for the production of 
this| common-place overture at the Philharmonic was the 
dearth of compositions of the kind. Weean easily demou- 
strate the sophistry of this by presenting to our readers a list 
of first-rate overtures, some rarely and others never performed 
at these concerts. Among those rarely presented we may 
cite the Isles of Fingal—the Melusina—and the Meer-stille 
und gliicklich fahrt, of Mendelssohn—the first-named of 
which is the incontestable masterpiece of that great composer. 
The Melusina has been re-written by its author within the 
last few years, and may now rank with his finest productions ; 
notwithstanding which, the Philharmonic Society, on the 
only occasion of its performance at their concerts for eight 
years, persisted in playing from the parts that were copied 
from the original score—a circumstance that greatly cha- 
grined Mendelssohn, who addressed a letter of remonstrance 
to one of the committee (we believe, Mr. Sterndale Bennett) 
on the subject. In the same letter Mendelssohn complained 
bitterly of the performance of his Lob-ge-sang by the Phil- 
harmonic Society, without the additional vocal pieces, inserted 
by him subsequently to its first performance. This is not 
the treatment due to a great artist, and was more especially 
ill-judged in the case of one so sensitive about his works as 
Mendelssohn. But to proceed with our catalogue of overtures 
unjustly neglected. Another overture of Mendelssohn, to his 
opera of the Wedding of Camacho, has never once been per- 
formed by the Philharmonic Society. We find also the 
Faust—the Pietro von Abano—the Alchymist—and the 
Macbeth of Spohr—the first and third of which are among 
the best achievements of that illustrious musician. These 
have been given each about once in ten years, as may be seen 
by referring to the programmes of the several concerts. The 
Alruna, and one or two others of the same composer, have 
never been heard at all. But still worse—the Coriolan of 
Beethoven, the finest overture of the greatest master, is vir- 
tually shelved, having been given once in ten years—while 
the Concert-overture in C major, and the overture to the 
Ruinen von Athens, are never given by any accident. The 
Idomeneo and the Clemenza di Tito of Mozart, though two 
of his noblest orchestral preludes, have been left to moulder 
on the library shelves for many years—but the Seraglio, the 
Figaro, the Cosi fan Tutti, and, marvellous to tell, the 
magnificent Don Giovanni, have, none of them, been once 
performed in our recollection of Philharmonic statistics ! 
Surely the Don Giovanni is worth a whole legion of Cante- 
mires—and if there be a dearth of overtures, why not, since 
it must be wholly new to the subscribers, give to it the pre- 
ference, rather than to a meagre composition of a fifth-rate 
author? Moreover, are not the overtures of Winter, to Pro- 
serpine—Calypso (his masterpiece} —Zaira— Tamerlane— 


and half a dozen others, worthy of produgtion at the Philhar- 
monic? Certes they ate seldeat or never played, though 
their merits are incontestable, Also, why should the over- 
tures of Gluck, and especially the sublime Iphigenia in Aulide, 
be entirely laid aside? Not 9 note of them. ever issues from 
the Philharmonic orchestra! Them again, if you want 
Weber, why not, instead of those which, fine as they are, 
have been hacknied to satiety, give us one or two that have 
never been heard— Turandot, or Abon Hassan, for example ? 
Or if Cherubini be in request, instead of the stale Anacreon, 
would not the stately Medea—the melodious Lodoiska (quite 
a different affair from the French trumpery of Kreitzer)—or 
the Abencerrages—or the Hotellerie Portugaise—or Faniska, 
the best of them all—be more welcome to subscribers—at 
least as matters of novelty? Or if we want Méhul, instead 
of a ballet overture, made familiar by means of street organs, 
why not take Adrien, or Stratonice, or something at least of 
higher attempt ? These overtures are far behind some we 
have named above, but their novelty would recommend them 
—and they are, moreover, better by many degrees than the 
Chasse du jeune Henri, which was played at the first concert 
this season. We may also, ere concluding, venture a word 
in favor of our countrymen, Sterndale Bennett and Macfarren 
—who have written overtures which the great musical towns 
of Germany have considered worthy notice—as the frequent 
performance of the Naiads, the Wood Nymphs, and the Pari- 
sina of the former—with the Chevy Chace, Don Carlos, and 
Romeo and Juliet of the latter—at Leipsic, Dresden, Frank- 
fort, Prague, and the principal towns of Holland, can testify 
—but who are—Bennett almost, Macfarren altogether—neg- 
lected by the Philharmonic Society. Truth told, it is mere 
shuffling on the part of the directors to prate of the dearth of 

overtures—and their ill-management of the means within 
their grasp can only be laid to the account of shameful igno- 

rance or culpable remissness in the performance of their 
duties, as administrators of the society’s affairs. A long bill 

might with equal justice be filed against them in respect of 

the dearth of symphonies (so absurdly paraded); had we 

space and.leisure for the task. When we consider that, in 

all, there are but eight concerts annually, at each of which 

two overtures only can be heard, we shall not be pronounced 

malcontents, or grumblers, for complaining that one of six- 

teen performances during an entire year should be wasted on 

an indifferent—or worse, a very mediocre work. 

On the Pastoral Symphony, with which the second part 
commenced, it is not in our mission to dilate. To analyze a 
poem so vast and splendid would fill our paper—to criticise it 


dredth time, it is the most picturesque musical composition 
on record. Of the Oderon overture little more need be said. 
Despite its occasional patehiness, exemplified in the conduct 
of the second part, it is a brilliant flash of genius—chivalrons, 





gorgeous, and magnificent. The quartet is one of the earli- 








now would be presumption, Suffice it to say, for the hun-- 
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est compositions of Mozart. Melodious and ingenious as it 
is, and beautifully played ‘as it was by Blagrove, Thomas, 
Hill, and Lindley, it suffered by comparison with the sublime 
symphony of Beethoven, which immediately preceded it— 
and which besides its intrinsic grandeur and beauty had the 
hundred voices of the orchestra for interpreter. 

The selection of vocal music was admirable. The two 
songs from Faust and the air from Figaro are creations wor- 
thy of the masters. The duet from Paer, though not of so 
high distinction, is still a work of merit—and up to the final 
movement, gives little room for censure. The trivial points 
in this, moreover, are after all, mere sacrifices to display, 
which was not in the lively and common-place temperament 
of Paer to resist. 

We are glad to be able to say almost as much for the per- 
formanee as we have said for the selection—which, in strict 
justice, we can do. We had no longer to complain of the 
apathy of the conductor—which might pass, but that it has 
given on previous occasions an excuse to the leader to enforce 
his own notions. At the two first concerts of the season we 
had, ever and anon, to submit to the ordeal of two conductor- 
ships, differently energized. While the professed conductor 
calmly waved his baton to one measure, the leader as calmly 
moved his bow—and not seldom stamped his feet—to another. 
What but confusion and the mystification of the orchestra 
could possibly result from this? The greatest unsteadiness 
—the most marked want of finish—and the most offensive 
coarseness characterised the interpretation of the symphonies 
and overtures—while the accompaniments to the vocal music 
would have disgraced a minor theatre. If the directors per- 
severe in this course, nothing can avert the downfal of the 
society. If they persist in maintaining at the head of the 
orchestra a gentleman who, however distinguished his musi- 
cal abilities, has not in him the slightest germ of those quali- 
ties which appertain to the office of conductor, they will find 
to their sorrow that the consequences eventually will be most 
injurious to the interests of their body. On Monday, how- 
ever, at the commencement of the performances, Mr. Lucas 
appeared before the audience, and stated that he had received 
a note from Sir Henry Bishop purporting inability to con- 
duct that might on the score of indisposition. Mr. Lucas 
added that at the request of his brother directors he had un- 
dertaken to eonduct that night, a disclosure which was wel- 
comed by reiterated cheers from every corner of the room. 
Mr. Lucas also demanded indulgence on the score of his 
having had no rehearsal, but there was little need of this, for 
the superiority of his conducting was manifested throughout 
the performances of the evening—which for the first time 
this season were creditable to the Philharmonic Society. 
There were a few slips, but the general tone of execution 
was unexceptionable, and the audience felt pleasurably the 
presence of a mew ‘and good impulse. Let us hope that if 
Mr. Lucas be not retained altogether—Mr. Moscheles or Mr. 





Sterndale Bennett will be offered the baton for the season. 
After what we have had hitherto we should be more than 
satisfied with any one of the three. 

Miss Birch sang superbly. Her “Si lo sento” is one of 
her most finished and effective voeal displays—remarkable 
alike for brilliant execution and sustained energy. Herr 
Staudigl was full of life and spirits. Spohr and Mozart 
found in him an able and conscientious interpreter. Mrs. 
Anderson’s execution of the concerto of Beethoven was dis- 
tinguished by firmness, taste, and excellent reading. Mrs. 
Anderson is always entitled to our respect for her invariable 
choice of classical music in her public performances, and a 
more healthy and vigorous interpreter could not easily be 
named. The applause was frequent, zealous, and unanimous. 

J. W. D. 








HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


We have seldom witnessed a more inefficiently represented 
an opera than the Barbiere of Thursday night. Mario, whose 
Almaviva was once so pleasing to us, gave neither life to the 
part, nor expression to the music. His opening Cavatina, 
“ Ecco ridente,” was cold and spiritless, and throughout the 
concerted pieces he was careless or incompetent. In the trio, 
“ Ah! Onal Colpo,” he seemed for a moment to redeem him- 
self, but soon fell back to insignificance, and was barely tolera- 
ble in “ Zitti, ziti.” Fornasari made a still worse Figaro. 
The stage business was correctly accomplished—the vocal re- 
quisitions sufficiently surmounted, but in his acting he substi- 
tuted intrusiveness and bustle for spirit and vivacity, and his 
singing had but little to recommend it beyond preserving the 
time and the measure. So much has been said of this artist in 
several highly influential journals, as to lead thdése who had 
never seen or heard him, to anticipate a finer singer than 
Tamburini, and “a greater actor than Edmund Kean.” We 
do not wish to subtract a doit from this gentleman’s right to 
merit, but ‘until we see where the merit lies, we must declaim 
against the fulsome and hyperbolical praises so mercilessly 
lavished on him every day by newspaper critics. We say 
“ mercilessly,” because we believe it an act of cruelty to turn 
any man’s head with praises whose reality his most dreamy 
hours never imagined, or to endeavour to uplift him in public 
estimation to so ridiculous a height as must ensure his speedy 
fall, and when prostrate, keep him down for ever. This is 
merciless, and in the end the artist will have to anathematize 
‘his former extra t eulogisers. If the sapient indoctrina- 
tors of vocal and histrionic art were to leave Signor Fornasari 
to work out by himself his reputation with the public, he might 
for many years enjoy the mediocre place his talents and capa- 
bilities entitle him to, but his present elevation cannot endure 
—his friends have killed him with goosequills. We speak 
without the least prejudice—we iterate the sentiments of every 
musician in London. Even Grisi did not entirely please us. 
“Una voce” and Rhode’s air were brilliantly sung, especially 
the arduous variations of the latter, but.her intonation was not 
so true as we could have wished, nor did she seem to throw 
herself—heart, looks, and voiee—into the character as we have 
seen her. She looked exceedingly lovely, and this had no 
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small weight with an indulgent house in rescuing her perform- 
ance from minute criticism. The whole responsibility of the 
opera consequently fell upon Lablache’s shoulders; and Atlas 
himself could not have sustained his world with more miracu- 
lous power. His Figaro was by many degrees the greatest 
we ever witnessed, and yet, we know not why, we prefer him 
in Doctor Bartolo. It may be that we have been accustomed 
to see this part given to performers of secondary pretensions, 
and that in inferior hands the true comedy of the character is 
lost; but whatever may be the cause, his representation far 
surpasses any artist who preceded him, and even excels all his 
other vivacious personifications. In either the Matrimonio 
Segreto, or Don Pasquale, he is the hero of the piece, and 
the part will to a certain extent necessarily play itself: in the 
Barbiere his character is supplemental, and is brought into 
excellence solely by genius and originality. Lablache is un- 
doubtedly the greatest comic actor the lyric stage has ever 
seen. In other artists, to draw our similitudes from chemis- 
try, comedy may be discovered in its granular form or in chrys- 
tals: in Lablache we find it in its cubic state. It would be 


impossible by particularising any part of his performance of | 


Bartolo to give any idea of its whim and versality. From 
first to last it was sustained with the most ponderous humour 
and novelty of conception, and kept the audience in one con- 
tinued roar of laughter. Lablache, jun. deserves much praise 
for his quaint-like interpretation of Basilio, and his singing is 
worthier still of commendation. Had he and Fornasari changed 
places, the opera would have been much bettered. This artist 
is not sufficiently appreciated, but as he is not likely to be 
spoiled by extravagant eulogy, we have hopes one day to see 
him occupy a more prominent and permanent position. The 
opera was listened to throughout with unqnalified delight, by a 
house crowded in every part. We have rarely causé to find 
fault with the management of Her Majesty’s Theatre, but 
justice to the public compels us to animadvert on the inju- 
dicious practice of obtruding Ballets and divertissements be- 
tween the acts of the opera. To those who are drawn to the 
theatre solely to hear the opera, it is a most vexatious infliction. 
The introduction of dances between the acts of Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor, or Ernani, may be readily visited with forgiveness, 
if not hailed as a relief: but in such music as the “ Barber of 
Seville,” which forms one continuous whole, it is, as Dogberry 
says, ‘‘most tolerable and not to be endured.” We trust this 
will be speedily amended. On Saturday the Barbiere was 
repeated, when one of the most unseemly exhibitions ever 
witnessed within the walls of this theatre took place. Mario 
had commenced singing his first song, “ Ecco ridente,” when, 
from some unknown cause, he stopped all of a sudden, and 
made a most precipitate and unceremonious exit. Astonish- 
ment held the audience mute for a moment, which was suc- 
ceeded by a storm of yells and hisses. A gentleman of the 


management then appeared, and made an apology for Mario,. 


which we could not distinctly hear. The entire scene was left 
out, and Fornasari made his first entré; but good humour, or 
rather forbearance, did not seem to be restored until Lablache 
came on. Upon Grisi’s entrance in the next scene, a few 
sibillations were heard, which continued at intervals until the 
middle of her cavatina, when she seemed so annoyed as to 
break off in the middle, and folding her arms looked resolute 
and frowning at the audience. This, as may be guessed, was 
but a stronger incentive to tokens of disapprobation, and for a 
moment we were threatened with a total cessation of the opera. 
It however proceeded with this under current of disinclination 
to the finale, Lablache, by his humour, occasionaly bringing 
back the house to apparent good feeling. At the commence- 











ment of the finale, Mario entered, but had hardly delivered 
the phrases, “ Ehi! di casa! buona gente,” when he stopped 
short as before, turned to the audience—made a gracious bow, 
and crying out, “Io non posso,” rushed from the stage. 
Another apology was made, and after some delay, Corelli, who 
was sent for, made his appearance, and went through the part 
for the rest of the evening. What we complain of in all this 
strange affair, is the unmanly, disgraceful conduct of those who 
inflicted their displeasure on one artist for what really seemed 
a misfortune in another. Mario, to all appearance, was labour- 
ing under a most severe cold, and though his conduct was any 
thing but judicious in leaving the stage so abruptly and with- 
out apology in the first scene, yet, something surely might be 
forgiven him on the score of indisposition. But why visit his 
sin, if sin it were, on Grisi’s head? She had as much hand in 
his impolitic demeanour as she had in his catarrh. It was un- 
questionably the most ungallant act towards an artiste, the 
worst display of splenetic feeling, the most senseless visitation 
of judicial reprehension it was ever our lot to witness in this 
or any other theatre. We cannot fancy a single grain of rea- 
sonable discrimination or gentlemanly spirit in one of those 
who lifted their voices in so outrageous a manner against our 
most distinguished and favourite vocalist. It was an exhibition 
worthy of a hireling audience, and disgraceful in the highest 
degree to the dignity of our Opera House. 
D. R. 








ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


The second concert for the season occurred on Saturday 
morning, in the presence of his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cambridge and a crowded assembly. The programme con- 
tained much that was worthy remark, and the general per- 
formance was highly creditable to the institution. Mr. Lucas 
is a careful and experienced conductor, and M. Sainton, who 
has recently been appointed leader, is a sound musician as well 
as a first-rate violinist; so that under their auspices the orchestra 
is tolerably sure of good training. An unbiassed person might, 
however, reasonably express some astonishment that no English 
professor could be found worthy to undertake the office of 
leader, recently abandoned by Mr. Loder. This would in- 
sinuate nothing in disfavour of M. Sainton, but the reproach 
it would convey either to the mediocrity of English violinists 
or the undue prejudice of the Academy authorities in favour of 
foreign artists is sufficiently manifest. The programme com- 
menced with Beethoven’s overture to £; t, which was 
played with spirit. The conductor's careful attention to accent, 
and other points of importance in his direction of this overture, 
merits especial praise, and might be imitated with advantage 
elsewhere. Miss Salmon debuted in an air from the “ Messiah,” 
“ Oh thou that tellest”; but nervousness prevented her doing 
justice either to herself or to the composition. Miss Hill, in 
a feeble aria from some modern opera, succeeded better; and 
Mr. Bodda, in Mozart’s “ Mentre ti lascio,” proved himself 
possessor of a good baritone voice, and a style by no means 
devoid of energy. | Miss Read, in Mendelssohn’s first piano- 
forte concerto in G major, made considerable sensation. Her 
touch is firm, her tone round and equal, her execution brilliant 
and certain. What she yet lacks in style, she plays from cal- 
culation rather than impulse. This may come, however, with 
further experience. Miss Messent has much improved—she is 
still cold, but her method of vocalising is considerably better. 
In Mozart's “ Resta O Cara,” a composition which demands 
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ore passion than is to be found in the majority of English 
pone Miss Messent taxed her powers too hardly. The 
florid passages at the end were scarcely heard, and the recitative 
was deficient in expression, The melody, however, was given 
with much taste, and led us to believe, that in a song of less 
difficulty Miss Messent would be capable of producing double 
the effect. We commend ambition in young vocalists, but 
without a curb of some kind they are likely, too often, to 
venture out of their depth. Rossini’s chorus for three voices 
(in E flat), “Za Carita,” gave Miss A. Romer an opportunity 
of displaying a lovely mezzo soprano—almost, indeed, a pure 
soprano —and unusual energy for one so young. Miss A. Romer 
is a cousin of the well-known dramatic singer, who bears the 
same name, and is one of the most promising of the academy 
pupils. The sestet, “ Sola Sola,” from Don Juan, was spoiled 
by being taken too slow, particularly at the final movement, 
which by this means was robbed of half its fire. We should 
recommend those who direct the labours of the pupils to confine 
such classical morceaus to their study. They are admirable 
as models of composition and vocal effect, but are too sacred to 
be performed before a critical audience in an unfinished manner. 
The ladies figured much better than the gentlemen in this sestet, 
and Miss Barrett, in particular, sang with taste and feeling. 
Her voice is one of the most charming among our rising mezzi 
soprani, and her style and method are fast approaching 
excellence. Mendelssohn’s Walpurgisnacht commenced the 
second act. Of the execution of this great work we cannot 
speak in terms of high praise. The opening instrumental 
movement was given with energy, but the wtoloncelli and 
contrabassi were too weak for the difficult part which Men- 
delssohn has assigned them. Of the vocal department, if we 
except Miss Duval’s very effective delivery of the quaint air in 
D minor, which follows the beautiful “ Hymn to May,” we 
have little favourable to relate. The tenor and bass voices 
were very imperfect, and the choir was by no means at home 
in the music. It would have been advisable to defer the per- 
formance of the Walpurgisnacht until the last concert of the 
season, when full time would have been given to its adequate 
and frequent rehearsal. Mr. Wells, pupil of Mr, Clinton, 
executed a fantasia on the Boehm flute with decided success. 
The composition, by Kalliwoda, a vastly overrated German 
musician of the present epoch, is, like most flute solos, utterly 
worthless. Something of Kuhlau, the only tolerable composer 
for the flute, might have been selected, by which the taste of 
the performer would have been advantaged, and the pleasure of 
the audience increased. We can find no excuse for placing 
bad music in the hands of the pupils of an educational Insti- 
tution like the Royal Academy. Nothing so easy to acquire, 
or so difficult to get rid of as a vicious taste in youthful minds. 
Mr. Wells, as a performer, does honour to his master, Mr. 
Clinton. Miss A. Romer, in Mozart’s “Non mi dir” sang 
well, but scarcely compassed the difficulties of the composition. 
In her recitative we observed, with pleasure, a fund of passion 
and feeling, but in the aria we had to regret an execution by 
no means perfect. In three years Miss A. Romer may 
attempt this fine composition with advantage, until when we 
recommend her to study it, and others like it, zealously and 
carefully, but to select works of less difficulty for public display. 
A madrigal of slight merit, by one H. Waelrent, of whom we 
never heard before, was sung by the whole company of vocalists 
to great perfection, and encored. We can see no difference, 
however, between such a composition as this madrigal and some 
of our most ordinary “ British” glees. The duet “ Se la vita,” 
from Semiramide, was attempted by. Miss Messent and Mr. 
Bodda, but its difficulties baffled the inexperience of these young 








vocalists. A chorus from one of Mozart’s masses, well ren- 
dered, concluded the concert. We bestow more than usual 
attention on the Royal Academy concerts, because we consider 
the institution of high importance to the progress of art in this 
country. The results that have accrued since its foundation, 
about twenty years ago, have sufficiently demonstrated its utility. 
The great majority of our vocalists and instrumentalists, whose 
names form the staple attractions of our concerts throughout 
the year, have been educated in the Royal Academy. To its 
noble and munificent patron, the Earl of Westmoreland, the 
institution owes in a great measure, its prosperity and the high 
place it holds in public esteem. That distinguished nobleman— 
himself a musical amateur of great accomplishments, and a 
composer of no ordinary ability—has been unremitting in his 
efforts to elevate and improve the Royal Academy. One of his 
most successful measures has been the foundation of “ King’s 
scholarships,” by means of which several pupils of remarkable 
talent have been enabled to receive a complete education, either 
altogether gratis, or on terms suitable to the most limited means. 

[The above article, from the “ Morning Post,” so entirely 


coincides with our own views that we are glad of the opportunity 
to cite it.]—Ep. M. W. 








MUSIC AND CHARITY. 


In answer to an article in the Atheneum, (inserted in last 
week’s ‘“‘ Musical World,”) Mr. Salaman has addressed the 
following letter to the Editor of that periodical :— 


To the Editor of the Atheneum. 


35, Baker Street, Portman Square, April 23, 1845. 
Sir 

4 consider it due to the royal and noble ladies who have done me the 
honour to patronize the concert which I am about to give, in aid of the 
funds of the Governesses’ Benevolent Institution, to notice some obser- 
vations which appeared in your last number, with reference to that 
undertaking. I beg to state, that the project is entirely my own, and 
that every responsibility attached to it is also mine. Entertaining a high 
respect for the Governesses’ Benevolent Institution, I desired to increase 
the funds of the Society by means of a concert; and, for that purpose, I 
have risked about 250 guineas. That amount will, of course, be distri- 
buted amongst many individuals connected with the musical profession, 
with printing, with lithography, and the public journals. Some distin- 
guished artistes, who are my personal friends and acquaintances, have 
most kindly come forward to support my project by the exercise of their 
talents, and I am happy to say in a manner expressive of the best and 
kindest feelings. I have the pleasure to pay the professors engaged in 
the orchestra and chorus. I have every reason to anticipate, that great 
success will attend my efforts to benefit the valuable Institution, and 
that I shall have the pleasure. to place at the disposal of the Society a 
sum worthy of their acceptance. The gratification which such a favour- 
able result would afford me, will amply repay me for the labour and 

anxiety which, since December last, the concert has entailed upon me. 

I am, &c. 
CuarLes SaLaMAN. 


The above letter has been responded to by the following 
admirable remarks, creditable alike to the talent and the heart 
of the writer. 

This is not a reply to our objections. We protested, as we have often 
done before, against the tax levied on the musical profession in the way 
of “gratuitous services;” and we referred to the Concert in aid of the 
Governessess’ Benevolent Institution as a flagrant illustration ;—a Con- 
cert under the patronage of the noblest and wealthiest ladies in Britain, 
whose names are paraded with all the dignities of their station, at the 
head of a Programme, which also announces the “ gratuitous” assistance 
their Benevolences are content to receive from half a dozen struggling 
artists. What have the merits of the Institution to do with such a ques- 
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tion? Assume it to be excellent, and we say, honour to all who con- 
tribute, according to their means, towards establishing it; but even-here, 
we must observe, there is no proportion between the five guineas an- 
nounced by advertisement as the contribution of the Duchess of A. of 
B., with an income of probably from twenty to two hundred thousand 
pounds a-year, and the five or fifteen guineas—given, but not advertised, 
—the value of the services of the artist. Besides, governesses have no 
especial claim on the artists. although they have on the aristocracy ; 
they spring out of the necessities and requisitions of the higher classes. 
We, however, are not opposed to the Institution itself. For years we 
have availed ourselves of every proper occasion to advocate the claims of 
governesses. We have not, indeed, asked direct aid for them ;—not 
solicited charity; but earnestly and anxiously sought to improve their 
condition and social position, and thus enable them to help themselves. 
We have endeavoured to impress on the public that the governess is in a 
false position, which re-acts on itself, to the ruin of the best hopes of all. 
Even in good and kind and considerate families, it is often painfully 
equivocal; in others self-respect is only maintained by a solitary inde- 
pendence and absolute seclusion ; in too many the situation is considered 
as little better than that of an upper servant. This degradation of the 
office ends in lowering the pretensions of the class which must fill it, 
and thus completes the vicious circle. We admit, however, that if all 
were done which we desire, something would still remain which would 
require the helping aid of the benevolent; and therefore, honour for all 
self-sacrifice in aid of the Institution. But why are musicians the only 
class whose talents, as a class, are to be at the command of other people’s 
benevolence? Sce how the system works. There is distress somewhere 
—an inundation, an earthquake, a revolution:—the fluctuations of trade, 
the casualties of war have brought desolation and misery on some par- 
ticular spot or people, no matter who or where. Forthwith some half- 
dozen persons suggest a subscription. So far well; 
as a matter of course, they get up a Concert, and “the cause” is under- 
stood to command the “gratuitous services” of the musicians.” Mon- 
day it is the distressed at home, Tuesday the distressed abroad, Wednes- 
day figures with a hurricane in the West Indies, and so on. Last week 
it was one or other of the Metropolitan hospitals. Was a special appeal 


therefore made for a day’s pay from all physicians, surgeons, apothe- | 


caries, chemists? Was there ever an Institution in favour of which a 
like appeal was made to all judges, barristers, doctors, proctors, and so 
forth? Why, the projector would be fairly laughed out of countenance! 
The professional resources relied on are exclusively those of the Musi- 


cian; fires, floodings, hospitals, exiles, Irish paupers, Spitalfields weavers, | 
—all come with their importunate demands on his or her “ gratuitous | 


services.” The cruelty and injustice of such a system must surely be 


manifest; and we thank Mr. Salaman for the opportunity which his letter | 


offers us of again directing attention to the subject. It is sheer trifling 


in Mr. Salaman to parade his disinterested’ motives before us, as if we | 


we were inhabitants of the moon; and as to his account of his friends 
who “kindly,” and so on,—have we not read all this in every charitable 
concert announcement of the last dozen years? Such volunteers are very 


like the volunteers who were confined to the barrack yard, from a con- | 
They do, in fact, desert so | 


viction that they would desert if they could. 
soon as they are able: artists are wiser than they were, and Mr. Salaman 
knows it; those who can command a price will have it, and his own an- 
nouncement distinctly intimates that he has been very properly forced to 
pay all such. But how are the struggling,—those who starve on hopes 
deferred,—to refuse their “ gratuitous services” to a cause which so many 
illustrious ladies patronize? This system has gone on until it has be- 
come a grievance; and we hope and believe that Mr. Salaman has given 
it a death-blow. All we ask for the musical profession is, that it be 
allowed, like all other professions, to. judge of its own responsibilities, 
consider its own resources, do its own charities. If the lady patrons of 
the Governesses’ Benevolent Institution can, by their countenance and 
the aid of Mr. Salaman, get up a Concert so attractive that the receipts 
will more than cover the expenses, then the surplus is legitimately avail- 
able, and they will be twice, or perhaps thrice blessed ;—the Institution 
served, the artists benefited, the public gratified. If they cannot, then 
the Concert is but a disingenuous proceeding,—a cloak to cover mean- 
ness; and the Institution is indebted for all it may derive from such a 
Concert, not to the illustrious ladies who figure as patrons, but the poor 
artists and their “ gratuitous services.” 





HANDEL’S SOLOMON. 


This oratorio was composed in 1748, and first performed on 
the 17th of March, 1749, at the Theatre Royal in Covent 
Garden. Handel was sixty-three years of age when he wrote 





it, and only produced two oratorios afterwards, viz., Theodore 
and Joshua. The Triumph of Time and Truth, -his: last 
public effort, was merely an alteration of an old work, and 
moreover, not an oratorio. Three years from the date we have 
cited, the great composer was struck with blindness, and thus 
the world was deprived of several great works which already, 
doubtless, existed in his mind—-a mind equally remarkable for 
activity and fertility. To achieve the comparison which critics 
often made between Handel and Milton, Handel should have 
composed a musical “ Paradise Lost,” while labouring under 
this awful deprivation. But, alas, staves and bars, clefs and 
keys, crotchets and quavers, and what not, constitute a jargon 
too abstruse to be communicated readily to an amanuensis ; 
and so the divine melody and harmony, which were the language 
of Handel's soul, could find, in his later years, no tongue for 
utterance. How much of great and beautiful was thus unhap- 
pily lost to us, who can say ? 

We are inclined to place Solomon among Handel’s third- 
class oratorios. The music, considered as a whole, is neither 
beautiful, nor élaborate, nor sublime, which three characteristics 
are abundantly manifested in the greater works of the com- 
poser. With rare instances of exception, the music of Solomon 
does not rise above prettiness, and a certain melo-dramatic 





| effect. But what could any composer have made out of such a 
but in addition, and | book? There is neither incident, nor passion, nor poetry, to 


| deal with. The first part consists of manifestations of the 
| piety of Solomon—the dedication of the Temple—and a long 
| rambling love dialogue between Solomon and his queen — con- 
| cluding with a kind of epithalamium, which would have been 
/much more appropriately introduced in Lalla Rookh, or 
among the poems of Joannes Secundus, than in a sacred ora- 
torio. Any thing more utterly profane could hardly be looked 
for, by the least holily inclined, among a purely theatrical audi- 
ence. It gives occasion, however, to Handel for one of his 
most effective choruses, “ May no rash intruder disturb their 
soft hours,” the only interesting piece of music in this section 
of the oratorio. The second part is devoted to the wisdom of 
Solomon, and includes the celebrated incident of the two 
mothers who dispute the possession of a child, with Solomon’s 
famous judgment thereupon. Nothing can be more unfit for 
music than this, and the result is a tedious succession of recita- 
tives and airs, with little or no musical interest. Handel has 
profited, however, by the opening hymn, “ From the censer,” 
which he has turned into a picturesque and dramatic chorus, 
overflowing with fancy and ingenuity. Nothing else could he 
find wherewith to make an effect, and the remainder of the 
music is, with the exception of a glimpse of power here and 
there, sadly monotonous and insipid. The third part, which 
treats of the Queen of Sheba’s visit to behold the magnificence 
of Solomon, has infinitely more variety. The music with 
which Solomon entertains the queen gives occasion for several 
choruses of marked character and beauty. Let us instance, 
‘* Music, spread thy voice around,” a melody of soothing love- 

liness ; “ Now a different measure try,” a spirited and exciting 

strain, albeit theatrical in character and superabundantly cla- 

morous; “ Then at once from rage remove,” the best thing, by 

far, in the oratorio, and one of those choral bursts of pathos 

and passion for which Handel stands pre-eminent ; and, lastly, 

“ Thus rolling surges rise,” in which the sentiment of the 

words is most happily and characteristically implied in the 

music. The two last choruses are also magnificent ; Praise 

the Lord” is grand and elaborate, and “The name of the 

wicked” is dramatic and striking; both are masterpieces of 

choral scoring. 


| 


| 
| 
| 





The recitatives and airs are mostly characterless and dull, 
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besides being difficult and unvocal. Miss Birch, who, on 
Wednesday night, appeared at Exeter Hall for the first time 
since her return from the continent, had one or two of the best 
airs to sing. The pastoral melody, “ Beneath the vine,” was 
well suited to her voice, and her interpretation of it was 
marked by purity of style and consummate facility. of execu- 
tion. Miss Birch’s great improvement was far more dis- 
cernible last night than at the second Philharmonic concert. 
Her reception was highly enthusiastic—a compliment due alike 
to her amiable character and her eminent talent. Miss Maria 
B. Hawes had an ungrateful task to perform. Mr. Leffler was 
announced for the music of Solomon, but a letter was read by 
Mr. Harrison, in the beginning of the evening, making some 
excuse for that gentleman’s non-appearance ; and Miss Hawes 
was requested to undertake the music allotted to him. She is 
an accomplished artist, and therefore not likely to sing other- 
wise than well; but the songs of Solomon are not suited to her 
voice, and do not greatly accord themselves to her style. She 
gave the air “ What, though I trace,” albeit too slow, with infi- 
nite taste and feeling. The recitative and airs allotted to Miss 
Lucombe are a tissue of vapid roulades and unprofitable scraps 
of phrases, without either melody or expression. The first air, 
“ Thy sentence, oh king,” has most show of meaning, and was 
the most profitable to Miss Lucombe, who, in spite of difficul- 
ties, acquitted herself well throughout. Mr. Manvers, in 
“ Zadok the priest,” had but one effective air, “Golden co- 
lumns,” which, barring a disagreeable method of forcing cer- 
tain notes into undue. preponderance —a fault to which this 
vocalist is by far too partial—was excellently sung. The choir 
was admirable from beginning to end, and conferred much 
credit upon the training of Mr. Surman, the conductor. “ May 
no rash intruder,” and “ Now a different measure,” were su- 
perbly sung and encored—the latter vociferously. The organ 
was a perfect nuisance. A long booming pedal note half 
ruined the sublime chorus, “ Then at once from rage remove.” 
The promiscuous employment of this instrument in Handel’s 
scores by incompetent organists is highly improper, and is one 
of the most crying evils at Exeter Hall. 

Haydn’s Creation was announced by Mr. Surman for Friday, 
May 2 (to-morrow). The hall was crowded. 








FELICIEN DAVID’S ODE SYMPHONY. 
BY GEORGE FRENCH FLOWERS, MUS. BAC. 


The critics have expressed themselves in very opposite terms 
respecting the Desert of Felicien David. Some have placed it 
by the side of the luxurious and fertile Beethoven; whilst 
others have called it mere dance music. It is well said, 
“ when doctors disagree, who is to decide ?” It is, at least, a 
triumph to David that he has conquered so many critical Phi- 
listines ; for he has, as it were, with a sling and a stone, over- 
thrown many who war with the most ingenious weapons, viz., 
pens, ink, and paper. When Beethoven first wandered in the 
romantic byeways of his fancy, and forsook the beaten track, 
what was the result ?— why that musicians who are lead by 
common prejudices and opinions dare not follow him: they 
were afraid that the paths he took’ were full of briars and 
thorns ; they therefore cried out, “ Beethoven is mad — regard , 
him not, or you will fall into deep mires! 

An uncommon genius will always first be appreciated by un- 





common minds, whilst pedants, imitators, and minor critics 








are always latest in perceiving unschooled, original, unusual 
beauties. This is, perhaps, more the case in music than in 
any other art or science. ‘The many false opinions given on 
the works of young and original composers render it necessary 
for all reviewers who desire their criticism to be worthy of no- 
tice, to write learnedly on the music under their consideration, 
otherwise their opinions ought no more to be taken than the 
ipse dixit language of amateurs who generally change their 
minds as often as they change their moods, and their opinions 
are more governed by circumstances than by careful exami- 
nation. 

To enter into a minute analysis of the Desert, musical illus- 
trations would be necessary, but were I able to give them in 
the Musical World, I think I could show that there is more 
in the mind of David than is seen in this production, inasmuch 
as he has in a most artless, unaffected, and peculiar manner 
produced great effects by means of the simplest combinations 
of sounds. 

There are two points which might, by some, be considered 
prejudicial to David's fame; I refer to his exceedingly simple 
construction and exposition of harmony, and his constant repe~ ~ 
tition of one good idea. I am of opinion that these qualities 
speak loudly in his favor as an artist, inasmuch as the simplest 


| forms of harmony and melody precisely fit the occasion, and 


the repetitions are highly descriptive of the monotony of a 
desert. Many, very many, of those who severely censure him 
will hereafter copy his ideas, particularly of instrumentation. 
Those who can see in him nothing to admire, must learn to 
think unbiassedly before they can ever hope to create any thing 
original themselves. No impartial and true lover of music can 
be offended, with either David's harmonies or his melodies, 
whilst all can learn something from his originality. Those 
who endeavour to follow this or that composer, whether it be 
Mozart, Beethoven, Spohr, or Mendelssohn, will not be the 
first to find out excellencies in other writers, but they would do 
well to remember that those who follow never lead; on this 
account, they should not be too severe in their criticisms of 
original compositions, for he who thinks for himself has finer 
and greater perceptions and conceptions than he who builds 
upon another's fame. ; 

To compare David with Beethoven is, say the least of it, 
very impolitic, but it is unjust to call his music, dance music. 

If the Desert be regarded as a fair specimen of David's 
genius, it would appear to me that-he is less skilled in counter- 
point than is essential to form a great musician: this at once 
throws him oceans behind Beethoven, for his music teems with 
inventions of all descriptions. Allow me in conclusion to in- 
form your readers who have not studied music as a science, 
that, when I speak of counterpoint, I do not mean to associate 
it with fugue. I mean rather the art of invention, and the in- 
terweaving and colouring of pure flowing melodies in each voice 
of the harmony. Composers who seek to convey ideas without 
regard to counterpoint, trust too much to the effects produced 
by the dynamic and rhythmetic divisions of music, and thus 
touch only the: outskirts of musical science, and forget that it is 
the thoughtful combinations of sounds which give soul and 
colour to descriptive music. Such is the exalted character of 
Beethoven's Pastoral Symphony, a feature wanting in David's 
Ode-Symphony, and those who draw the slightest comparison 
between these two symphonies are sadly deficient in their 
knowledge of counterpoint. 

Lastly, I perceive nothing common-place in the melodious 
figures of David, which leads me to believe that he is as capable 
of becoming a highly classical contrapuntist as he has the power 
of gratifying every sincere lover of music. 
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VERSES FOR MUSIC, 
BY MISS H. SEDGWICK. 


No. I. 


Why sigh we when all smile around, 
Nor lightly o’er the mossy ground, 
E’er join the dance’s circling band ? 
Were far away from Father-land. 


How mournful sounds the simple strain, 
We ne’er had hoped to hear again, 
From chords awoke by Beauty’s hand, 
When far away from Father-land. 


Recall’d by Memory’s magic power, 
To scenes belov’d in childoood’s hour, 
How warmly does the heart expand, 
To those we’ve left in Father-land. 


No. ITI. 


Where dashes on high the proud Ocean’s spray, 
Where beaming through air the bright meteors play ; 
Where thunders are rolling, where lightnings glare, 
Exulting with joy, the Storm-Spirit is there. 

The wide flowing lava, the lucid fire, 

He flings o’er the earth in his frantic ire; 

The fleet winds his steeds, the dark cloud his car, 
Behold the Storm-Spirit approach from afar. 


EPIGRAM. 
(Suggested by reading Letter II. on the “ Music Copyright question.” ) 


Ere a mortal was doom’d by the gods it i said, 
They depriv’d him of reason, and so he went mad: 
But wanting that gift where they found such an elf, 
They gave him a pen to d#Clare it himself. 








lusings of a Musician. 
BY HENRY C. LUNN. 


“* Why these are very crotchets that he speaks ; 
Notes, notes, forsooth, and noting!” 


No. XVII. 
ON THE PICTORIAL-VOCAL STYLE. 


If we look back only twenty years from the present time, we shall find 
that vocal compositions were almost invariably left to stand or fall solely 
by their own value: the title-pages merely announced their names in a 
simple and unpretending manner; and if the notes were clearly en- 
graved, purchasers were satisfied. As musical excellence, therefore, was 
the only standard by which they could be judged, it is obvious that the 
risk both to author and music-seller was great: nevertheless, songs were 
plentiful, composers became celebrated, and publishers flourished. 

In the course of time, however, the market became so overstocked with 
these articles, that the public were actually bewildered by the number: 
one was really so like another, that it was almost impossible to find 
separate names for them; and publishers, in this dilemma, began to look 
anxiously around them for novelty. As they experienced much difficulty 
in procuring this characteristic for the compositions themselves, they 
forthwith attacked the title-pages; and, as we have occasionally seen men 
in the streets draw attention to their wares by selling a straw and giving 
a pamphlet, so did they immediately commence the system of selling a 
picture and giving a song. 

The rage for these pictorial ballads has thus given an impetus to pur- 
chasers, which must, of course, prove highly beneficial to music-sellers ; 
as by making the composer a kind of lacquey to the artist, he is enabled 
to turn out of hand a very saleable sort of commodity—the picture itself 
being well worth the money, and the song illustrating the illustration in 
such a manner as almost to bring tears into the eyes of the susceptible. 

In the present day, therefore, we have no fear of standing still for 
want of a subject; for we have but tolook around us to behold a song in 
tae every day occurrences ot life. Does a new dance create a sensation 


SHAKSPERE. 





for a season in the fashionable world ? présto—comes forth a portrait of a 
young lady in book-muslin, and, as the ballad is merely called “ I’ye 
polked with her in festive halls,” the public are left in a delightful state 
of uncertainty as to whom the portrait may be intended to represent, the 
initials of the “ Honourable F. R.,” merely denoting her aristocratic de- 
scent. Should a ship be built somewhat larger than the ordinary dimen. 
sions, we are instantly delighted with a view of the vessel, battling bravely 
with the waves, and armed with guns enough to frighten a whole enemy’s 
fleet: the song, something about “ England’s glory,” is chiefly expres- 
sive of her intention to knock the ships of every other nation to pieces ‘as 
soon as she sees them ; and each verse ends with “ Hurrah for the Demon, 
the pride of the seas!” Thus every taste is gratified, and a bound volume 
of songs becomes a book of pretty pictures, presenting a two-fold attraetion 
to the heads of families, as, independently of its musical merit with the 
elder branchés, it may safely be put into the hands of children, in place 
of “ Papa's present,” or “ The infant's path strewed with flowers.” 

But, apart from all these considerations, we shall find, in looking 
carefully at the present state of pictorial music, that there is a fine 
healthy tone of morality thus inculcated, which should be duly en- 
couraged by every right-thinking person. What can be more pleasing, 
for instance, than the touching illustrations of domestic bliss, emanating 
from the highest lady in the land, and given forth to her subjects through 
the music-shops, We have the Queen and her royal consort now strolling 
in a delightful garden, now gracefully moving through the Cellarius 
waltz, and now seated on a magnificent sofa, smiling at the gambols of 
the children, who, unconscious of their station, are playing, like any 
other infants, at the feet of their parents — the whole forming a series of 
tableaux, enough to decide any bachelor who is wavering on the subject 
of matrimony. Then we have, occasionally, abstract ideas of the car- 
dinal virtues, given forth by the aid of imaginary beings. A pretty 
flaxen-haired child, perhaps, is begging of a lady, who is presenting her 
with a piece of money. The beautiful girl who accompanies this benevo-~ 
lent individual, is smiling in the face of the little mendicant, as if she 
could love her, and would like to play with her, if she were not in tat- 
ters. The cheerful scene around is suggestive of charity and good will ; 
and, as most people purchase the song for the merit of the picture alone, 
it matters little what the music may prove to be: indeed, these composi- 
tions are usually contrived on the same principle as the shows at the 
fair ; the best is to be seen outside, and those persons who may be pre- 
vailed upon to “ walk up,” are generally most wofully disappointed. 

The idea of the music, being secondary to the illustration, having thus 
taken possession of a large portion of the purchasing public, it appears 
to me that composers should undergo a certain training previous to their 
entrance into the profession, which would fit them to represent by notes 
any drawing which may be submitted to their inspection. The anti- 
quated notion of leaving a song to speak for itself, still lingers with many 
of them; and music-sellers should, therefore, employ only those who can 
entirely divest themselves of it. Composers will thus be forced to change 
their mode of education, and publishers will increase and prosper. 

Another subject for consideration is the systematising of a code of mo- 
rality. At present the new pictorial-vocal style is but half develeped ; 
the lessons are fragmental, and the mother knows not where to go to 
procure the picture adapted to the age and capacity of her child. I pro- 
pose, therefore, that a grand Musico-Moral Repository be opened, to which 
a moral young man be attached as artist. For the seven ages of man- 
kind,'let seven composers be engaged, who have all undergone the requi- 
site course of study. From the particular epoch of life which they have 
chosen musically to illustrate let them never depart; and, as constant 
practice in any particular branch of an art is sure to produce excellence, 
you will find that you may very shortly securely rely upon their judg- 
ment and good taste: whether employed to describe the childish inno- 
cence of youth, or the doting imbecility of age, each composer will be 
fully competent to his task. 

By these means, pictorial music will become a national production, and 
other countries, which are still adhering to the old mode of publication, 
will, no doubt, imitate us. At first, of course, many persons will prefer 
the vocal compositions of established reputation, but they can easily be 
supplied from the continent; or, probably, two or three shops in England 
may even be supported by such purchasers. At any rate, you will have 
the majority of the public with you; and, if any musical fanatics should 
complain of your degrading the art, you can take them to see your ele- 
gant villa out of town, or mention the amount of your property in the funds. 








* CHURCH MUSIC AND CONGREGATIONAL SINGING. 
(From the Liverpool Mail.) 
The election of a churchwarden at the Rock Ferry, on account of 
the desire of the congregation of the new church erected there, to im- 
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prove the musical service, has directed the public attention to the pro- 
priety of rendering that portion of the church’s duty more satisfactory. 
We have long been impressed with the importance of this subject. So 
far as the congregation are concerned; so far as it is desirable to 
make the worship of the sanctuary a ular thing, in which the 
people are called to take 4 part—we must declare our conviction that 
the established Church and the Separatists have failed of the realisa- 
tion of their object. In neither of the two, speaking generally, do we 
find the duty of publicly praising and adoring God discharged as it 
ought to be. In some of our churches where the congregations are 
liberal, and have a sense of the importance of music as a means of 
striking the giddy with awe, and imbuing the frivolous with reverence, 
and where they feel that, though their own taste as auditors is not to 
be consulted, they ought to give to the Ruler of the universe their 
adoration, the choral department of worship is conducted with due so- 
lemnity ; but in others the praise of God appears a lifeless, heartless 
thing — the congregation sing in woful discord, or squalling boys, led 
by a female of stronger lungs than musical knowledge, furnish subject 
of laughter and disgust, to the disturbance of all devotional feeling. 
What the Church wants is the calling forth of the voice of praise from 
her lay members. For this end there are no better means than good 
metrical versions of the Psalms and other portions of Scripture, set to 
tunes of an impressive character; not the trash which we too often 
find in favour in our churches, such as Wesley’s and Watts’s hymns 
sung to “ Rousseau’s Dream,” and piracies upon “ Drink to.me only 
with thine eyes,” and other profane airs, which, though pleasing in the 
concert-room, are out of place in ecclesiastical edifices. In the manage- 
ment of this part of the service, the minister of the congregation ought 
to interfere, and to qualify him to interfere with advantage he ought 
to inform himself on the whole subject. He should be careful to avoid 
the introduction of dissenting novelties into our worship. There is 
sufficient for all purposes in the paraphrases of the Psalms at the end 
of the Prayer Book, and with this advantage, that every person who 
has a Prayer Book can join in the vocalism if qualified, whilst when 
hymns are sung many persons must remain silent, from not being in 
possession of them; and others are annoyed at what they consider in- 
novation. There is nothing more wanted in the service of the Church 
than a good school of church music ;— liberality on the part of our 
congregations in the support of their choirs, and the attainment of so 
much musical knowledge as shall enable them to assist in this neces- 
sary part of public worship—and discretion in the choice of psalms by 
the minister. The minister, the organist, and the congregation ought 
to go hand in hand in their endeavours to restore the fallen state of 
the church service to efficiency. They should avoid what they are too 
prone to encourage in meeting-houses, the union of vulgar music, with 
a variety of hymns, treating of man rather than of God. It is im- 
proper‘and unlawful to use in our churches any book in the worship 
of God except the Bible and the Book of Common Prayer. The 
opinions above expressed are not solely our own, but are adopted for 
the most part by a London paper, especially remarkable for its deter- 
:nined opposition to any thing like what is called “ Puseyism,” “ Trac- 
tarianism,” or any of the other isms about which we hear so much, and 
which excite so large an amount of bad feeling in the present day be- 
tween ministers and their people. 





FELICIEN DAVID'S ODE-SYMPHONY. 
BY AN ORGAN MINISTER. 


An.ode symphony is a composition of modern date, and owes its origin 
to Beethoven and Mendelssohn. Beethoven developed the form in-his 
grand symphony on Schiller’s Ode to Joy, and Mendelssohn perfected it 
in his Song of Praise. These models are in the highest school of com- 
position, combiniug the usual movements of the concert-room symphony 
with noble vocal compositions of varied cast and great contrapuntal skill. 
Le Desert is a sad libel on the “ ode symphony,” being.nothing more 
than an ordinary cantata of but small merit and no originality. The 
only instr tal mov in it are a short Turkish dance of about 
sixty bars, in the style of Tausch or Rummell, and a Moorish dance, an 
tnconcealed plagiarism from the Abon Hassan of Weber. The poem 
M. David has set tomusic admits a better and deeper feeling than it has 
received from his hands. The subject is the passage through the Desert 
of certain Mahommedans, who sing a hymn to Allah, are visited with 
the simoom, encamp for the night, when a song in praise of the night 
and another on love are supposed to be sung, mingled with the two 
dances before alluded to; rise with the sun, make the usual prayer, 
* Let us pra: 3 God is great: no God but God Allah, and Mahomet is 
his prophet ;” and proceed to complete the journey in the same strains 
as they commenced it. M. David lacks imagination, and has no heart; 
aud, as there is no creation and no emotion, his music is a cento of re- 











collections in the literal or rather local school of composition. We can 
imagine the composer warming himself up for such an enterprise :—A 
galvanic ring on each finger, a turn iuto the Jardins des Plantes, a stare 
at a tigress, a glance at a panther, a stride over a camel or a dromedary, 
an apparelling one’s limits in oriental garments, an hour or two spent 
over the Arabian music of Kiesewetter, a rummage through the scores of 
Abon Hassan and Les deux Aveugles de Tolédo, and then an energetic in- 
dustry in recollecting whatever had pleased in other folks’ compositions. 
A capital recipe for the music of Ze Desert, and strongly to be recom- 
mended to all our young composers who relish the flavour. M. David is 
an adept in instrumentation: his models are Mehul and Boildieu. The 
song, “Oh! night, oh! lovely night!” is a happy combination of both ; 
and neither the composer of Joseph, nor he of the Chaperon Rouge, need 


"be ashamed of it. Certain critics have thought it after the manner of 


Schubert, but M. David knows nothing of the Schubert mechanism 
either in harmony or melody. The other song, “ Stay beauteous night,” 
although not so popular as the first, is the most clever movement in the 
composition, and pity it is that it has an original. The idea is from 
Mehul's Les deux Aveugles de Toledo, although the manner of the melody 
is transparent in the “Joseph” of this composer. The pizzicato accom- 
paniment of the second strain is in strong relief and well accomplished. 
Besides combining his instruments like Mehul, M. David imitates the 
mannerism of Meyerbeer in his weight of bass and depth of colouring in 
the last octave of his gamut. These are his peculiarities, and, when we 
have mentioned his plagiarisms, all has been said that need he on Le 
Desert. The opening chorus is descriptive of the entrance of the travel- 
lers into the silent Desert and their hymn to Allah. The silence of the 
Desert is the same as Beethoven’s * Calm of the Sea.” The point f f- 
on the words ’ 
Of thine immensity, 
Of thine eternity, 
is an extract from the Huguenots of Meyerbeer. The entire strain, “ All 
glory dwells in thee, Allah, Allah!” in design and character of accom- 
paniment, is a copy of Meyerbeer, even to the roll of the basses which 
forms the coda. The opening of the vivace, “ Thou art the mighty mover 
of the world,” is from the finale to the first of the Oberon by Weber; the 
melody point given to the basses at the close is an imitation of Meyerbeer. 
The second movement is the march of the caravan, its stoppage by the 
simoom, the prayer of the travellers, the return of calm, and their on- 
ward comfortable progress. The march is a sort of Italian villanella, 
treated with a second theme gathered from the 4bon Hassan of Weber. 
The forewarnings of the simoom at the words, “ Proceed, sing, sing, 
march on, march on!” are symptoms from Beethoven’s Calm of the Sea ; 
but there is a fine point where the basses break in upon the lower F. 
This is the oasis of the first part, and, although probably collected from 
Mendelssohn’s last symphony, is, in fact, a jewel from Handel’s Israel 
in Egypt. M. David has reset it, and very masterly so. The whole of 
the storm is a bad imitation from the William Tell of Rossini, and desti- 
tute of all originality. The return to calm is forced in without prepara- 
tion, and set out in the usual manner of Mendelssohn. The renewal of 
tho journey commences with a passage for the basses after Weber. The 
passing of the night in songs and dancing we have touched on before. 
The Turkish music by Tausch is far better than M. David's imitation, 
and the other dance in the Moorish style is better done by Weber in the 
Abon Hassan. The vivace chorus, “ Within your tombs of stone,” is 
modelled from the Huguenots, with a dash of the finale to the C minor 
symphony ef Beethoven. ‘The third part consists of the sunrise, the 
prayer to Allah, and a repetition of the march onwards of the caravan. 
The sunrise is rather a snowstorm than any thing else. The flutter en 
the highest notes of the violins is surely more descriptive of something de 
scending from above than any thing ascending thereto. The introduc- 
tion of the melodia] points amidst all this flutter and commotion is far 
more descriptive of the animals seeking shelter from the storm than that 
of a sunrise. The prayer is a kind of Arabian melody, of which the 
modern treatises on this national music afford many examples. It is 
nicely accompanied, and, being a feature in the composition, is, of 
course, omitted at the Opera performance. The renewal of the march is 
a mere repetition of the same ideas and plagiarisms which marked the 
commencement of it: wis a whole, Le Desert is an industrious compila- 
tion of striking*erchestral combinations from modern authors, but, being 
without high or deep emotion — without length or breadth— 
without style or it is, in truth, mere student imitation, and, how- 
ever indicative afy rable industry and perception, displays a mise- 
‘ ctoristic of genius. Felix David is not Felix 
iheode symphony, and turning his atten- 
“Rbret, he may become a respectable follower 
of Mehul and Boildieu; and,as he knows all he will know, and seems to 
turn this knowledge to as respectable an account as nature permits him, 
a prudent use of his acquirements may enable him to support a decent 
position among his contemporaries in Paris. A first-rate position, either 
in England or Germany, is out of the question.—(From a journal, the 
name of which has escaped us.—Ep. M. W.) 
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Original Correspondence. 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 


1, Hardman Street, Liverpool, March 31, 1845. 
Dear Sir, 

At the end of my last communication, I promised to go on with some 
more proofs that the musical notions of “ Musica,” are unfounded in facts. 
The motive is simply to obviate his enharmonic scale delusion, because 
I see in him, as in others, that its unaccountable mysticisms are the 
germs of all kinds of musical misapprehensions. These consequently 
unfounded notions are so plentiful, that I feel as much at a loss about 
where I would commence as an Italian gourmand at a plentifully fur- 
nished table; but with the comparative inconvenience that I am unable 
to direct my choice by a previous taste with my fork, or to modify a 
wrong one by heaping my plate at once with specimens from three or 
four dishes. 

Before I proceed further, I will say a few words about myself. 
“Musica” gives me credit for “the complacency which so evidently 
results from a firm conviction of my own profoundness;” and he is right, 
if by profoundness” is signified my choice of an ONLY TRUE FOUNDA- 
TIon. Upon this important choice I claim a superiority to Euclid, 
Keeble, Calcott, Kohlman, &c. as to the matter under consideration ; and 
I leave “ Musica” to dispose of his authorities according to his own 
notions, whilst I claim also to be correct in having proved that there is 
neither a triental nor a quadrantal scale amongst the notes of our present 
concordant-sound system of musical harmony. All the credit which I 
would appropriate consists in having hit upon the twelve equidistant 
key-notes, and in having built upon each of them, and their proper sub- 
dominant and dominant notes, the common chord, with the certain con- 
ditionally added notes or discords. As for the rest I claim no more than 
any accountant deserves for the preparation of a correct balance sheet; 
nor any more than tens of thousands of boys in the united kingdom 
would deserve after a couple of hours’ instruction. Upon my simple 
two-and-two-make-four system, there can be but one opinion, and it is 
correct, upon the mysterious—upon the guess symstem, there is a jumble 
of completely contrary opinions, and they are all wrong. 

In the first two paragraphs of my Letter, in your Number 10, there is 
a synopsis of musical harmony, which is infinitely more simple and 
complete than any of the systems of them which have appeared in all 
their various shapes; and to what does it all amount!—merely to the 
importance of a thorough-going system of the etymology of the words in 
a language. 

Counterpoint, simple and conditional, as they are interwoven in the 
canons and the fugues of the great masters in the science, may be com- 
pared to the syntax of language. Could I have satisfied myself in this 
department as in that in which I have already appeared in your columns, 
I think I should have had room enough to feel proud—-as I stand, I 
have only just room enough to enjoy my “ complacency.” 

You say that the French have what we have not—a national school of 
music. I am sorry to believe that, as far as we are concerned, you are 
quite correct; and that we never shall have one so long as gentlemen, 
who are content merely to know how the notes of the dominant discords 
resolve, can write so engagingly upon matters which are otherwise beyond 
their ken. 

And now for the unfounded notions of “ Musica.” I have never pro- 
posed to write F, G flat, F sharp, and G. Were I to indulge in the eru- 
ditory affectation, the enharmonic extravagance, I would write as nearly 
alphabetic as possible. 

I have already proved, that, in our modern concordant-sound system 
of music, there are eleven different sounds at each of its twelve equi- 
distant stations; and that each of these clusters of sounds extends to 
about one-fourth of the minor tone. If these twelve clusters of sounds 
had been designated by as many distinct names, there could have been 
no room to introduce the modern enharmonic chimera; but the sheer 
ignorance of the office of our more historical and more completely syste- 
matic seven single and five double names for these clusters has, alone, 
opened the way for this musical Frankenstein monster; which, although 
hardly in embryo, has already turned the heads of some eminent musical 
men, and cheated “ Musica” into the belief that his reasonings in your 
Number 10 are good, in spite of his mere assertion for F sharp in his 
premises. 

The notions of “ Musica” are unfounded in his oppos‘tion that a root 
may not have an imperfect fifth note, and that G sharp and A flat are 
not synonimous. If“ Musica” admit that a root may have a minor third 
note, he debars himself from a properly founded objection to the imper- 
fect fifth note. The direct relation between the imperfect fifth note and 
the root, is much less remote than that of the minor third note. In the 


sequence of sevenths, in any one key, one of the roots has the imperfect 
In the writings of Ries and others, the chord with the imper- 


ifth note. 





fect fifth note is frequently used to lead to and to lead from. Indepen- 
dently of the chimera about an enharmonic scale, I have proved that 
G sharp and A flat are conditionally the two names for the cluster of 
notes between G and A. In the harmony from F, G@ sharp and A flat 
are equally and interchangeably notes of the altered subdominant chord: 
The notions of “Musica” are unfounded, where he says in your Num- 
ber 1, that “a minor third (note) can never be an augmented second 
(note), nor can a sharp fourth (note) be a flat fifth (note), or an extreme 
sharp sixth (note) a minor seventh (note).” His notions are unfounded 
too, in all that he says in your Number 6, about C and E flat, in com- 
parison with C and D sharp, where he calls C and D sharp Two inTER- 
vALs. Unexpectedly I can at once dispose of the last five items. It is 
no very uncommon thing in harmony for the augmented sixth note, and 
the minor seventh note, to appear together, as the A sharp and the B flat 
do in Haydn’s chorus, “ The heavens are telling.” ‘The notes D sharp 
and E flat are interchangeable, and sometimes corcomitant in the sub- 
dominant chord in the harmony from C. With F in the bass they are 
the augmented sixth and flat seventh notes ;—with F sharp in the bass 
they are the sharp sixth and the diminished seventh notes ;—with A in 
the bass they are the sharp fourth and the flat fifth notes;—with A flat 
in the bass they are the extreme sharp fourth and the perfect fifth notes ; 
—and with C in the bass they are the augmented second and the niinor 
third notes. 

I think I have now proved that the notions of “ Musica” are unfounded, 
where, in your Number 10, he says, that “ these Two INTERVALS (C and 
D sharp) evidently imply a chord of the diminished seventh upon D sharp, 
the root of which is indisputably B with 9.” 

In the last nine lines of the first paragraph in the letter of “ Musica,” 
in your Number 10, the unfounded notions are very different from “ angel 
visits.” It will ever appear that there is no quarter tone scale; but it 
will never appear that our generally possessed harmonic instinct,—our 
present system of notation,—our voices,—our violins, or that our well 
tuned pianofortes are inadequate for the due appreciation,—the indica- 
tion or the interpretation of the slight differences which arise out of the 
fourth and fifth, the second and seventh, and the third and sixth note 
changes in intervals of the only possible musical harmony. 

I have no doubt of the existence in reality of the three ancient genera 
in our modern music; buat I deny that the quarter tone scale exists at 
all, but in the brains of men of doubtful sanity. There is some nonsense 
about the use of this imaginary quarter tone scale, which I will pass; 
and I will go on to say, that, as the difference between A in the chord 
from F, and A in the chord from D, is exactly the same with that between 
G sharp in the chord from E, and A flat in the chord from D flat, the 
word “nominal” is much to be preferred to the silly synonime of ex- 
tremely harmonious. 

Your's, truly, 
J. MOLINEUX. 





Review. 


A complete course of instruction for the Boehm Flute.— 
RicHarp Carte. (Addison and Hodson.) 


The discussions about the respective merits of the new and 
old flutes are no concern of ours. We shall leave them in the 
hands of the makers and professors. Moreover, were we in- 
clined to take the field in such arguments, we should be long 
in the rear of the battle from lack of offensive and defensive 
weapons. In other words, we should be mulcted for ignorance 
of the mechanical properties of either flute. We can judge, 
however, of the talent of the performers, which, to us, as art- 
critics, is of far more consequence than the individual peculi- 
arities of the manufacture of the several instruments on which 
they exhibit. We have heard Richardson play on a Nicholson 
Flute, and wished for nothing better. On the other hand, we 
have listened to Carte and Clinton on the flutes of their predi- 
lection, and found no reason to complain. The genius of the 
performers and the ingenuity of the music concern us in & 
much greater degree than the mecanique of the instrument. 

In this spirit, then, we are free to pronounce unqualified 
eulogy on the treatise before us. Mr. Carte is one of the fore- 
most of our professors—an artist, moreover, acknowledged for 
his appreciation of what is good in music, as much as for his 
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great ability as a flautist. The “ Boehm Flute” is the enfant 
chert of. Mr. Carte, who has labored hard for some years to 
promote its circulation in England. For this purpose he has 
composed the above able work, which is equally adapted for 
beginners and for those acquainted with the “ Nicholson Flute.” 
It commences with an elaborate and admirable analysis of the 
“ Boehm Flute’—proceeds to a comparison between it and the 
old flute—and concludes by arguments and illustrations (con- 
sisting of ably executed wood cuts) demonstrating the prefer- 
ence which, according to Mr. Carte’s opinion, should be given 
to the “ Boehm.” Details of the manufacture, in its various 


stages, are entered on fully and accurately. Besides this, Mr. 
Carte’s book includes a body of elemental instruction adapted 
to the general art of flute playing—and also the first principles 
of music itself. The whole is admirably arranged—concisely 
and intelligibly written—and produced by the publishers in a 
manner that reflects credit on their liberality. 





Provincial Entelligence. 


Epmonton.—Mr. Wrighton gave a concert at the Assembly Rooms, 
Angel Hotel, on Friday evening, the 25th instant, which was crowded 
to the door by the elite of the place. The programme contained great 
attraction. The vocalists were Misses Rainforth, Groom, Lucombe, 
Friedel, and S. Flower ; Messrs. Wrighton, Novello, and John Parry. 
Solos were brilliantly performed by Messrs. F. B. Jewson, (piano); 
F. Chatterton, (harp);Case, (concertina); Richardson, (flute); and Master 
Thirlwall, (violin); Mr. F. B. Jewson and Mr. Wilkes were the 
conductors. 


Kineston.—Mr. Wrighton’s annual concert, at the Town Hall, took 
place on Wednesday the 16th, before a full audience. Several songs 
and duets were excellently sung by Misses Cubitt, Lucombe, S. Flower, 
E. Lyon, and Groome ; Messrs. Wrighton, Novello, andJ. Parry. The 
latter was encored in both his performances, as was Miss E. Lyon in 
Horn’s “E’en as the Sun.” Mr. F. B. Jewson performed with his 
accustomed brilliancy of execution Thalberg’s “Mosé in Eogitto,” and 
was loudly applauded. «The other instrumentalists were Messrs. F. 
Chatterton, Case, and Richardson ; the latter was encored in his 
variations on “ There’s nae luck.” Messrs. Jewson and Wilkes were 
the conductors. 


Liverroot.— The second undress concert of «the Philharmonic 
Society was held on Monday evening the 14th instant, in the Lecture- 
hall of the Collegiate Institution. There was a full but not a crowded 


attendance. The following was the scheme :— 

: PART I. 

Symphony in C Mimor ....cccccccecccccccccsccesescesvcesvcssees Beethoven. 
Canzonet—Recollection—‘“ The season comes when first we met”— 

MEI LOOM 00 bc coke tc cccececccsdccccvcccccccnvessepectes Haydn. 

Overture— Jubel” ......cdcccedcccvcccsccccccccccece cocssessvece Weber. 
PART Il. 

Overture— La Grotte Fingal.” --......ssseeeseceeeseeesceesseere Mendelssohn- 

Song —“‘ Pascal Bruno” — The frozen serpent in my breast”— 

BE, ATMMGbTOMM... 00 00 cebeweccccccervisaccderedesstcccscccoser cece Hatton 
Quintetto— Flute, Oboe, Clarionet, Bassoon, and Horn— Messrs. 

Cunliffe, Sorge, Sorge, Jun., Rohner, and Edwards. ............++ Reicha 
Canzonet—* If music be the food of love, play on””—Mr. Ryalls... . Clifton. 
Overture—“ La Gazza Ladra.”’ ......+.-eseceressceceeeceseceseeses Rossini. 

(Liverpool Mail.) 


Nortaamptrom.—On Monday evening last, Mr. J. F. Klitz gave his 
secohd lecture on music to the ‘members of the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Religious and useful knowledge, at the All Saint’s Parochial 
School Rooms. Mr. K. commenced by reference to the subjects of his 
first lecture, the endowments of man for the cultivation of music, and 
its wonderful effects in the earlier ages of the world,—among the 
Hebrews, Chaldeans, Egyptians, Romans, &c., to its introduction into 
the Christian Church, and thence onward to the Reformation. He 
then proceeded to notice the music of the reign of Elizabeth, and her 
warrant for the “impressment of singing men and boys, for our Royal 
Castle of Windsor.” The churches and cathedrals at this period still 
retained their organs, and “chorus and places where they sing,” but 
with the exception of the production of John Marbeck, called the 
“Book of Common Prayer noted,” printed in 1550, there was no music 

















for the services of the church in the English language. The lecturer 
then proceeded to give an account of the musical productions of Tallis 
and Byrd, of the introduction of madrigals, of Orlando Gibbons, organist 
to Charles the First, and introduced a specimen of his sacred com- 
positions. Passing into the time of Henry Lawes, 1653, he gave a 
‘brief notice of our national music, and a hint that on some future 
occasion a lecture-on the Ballads of England, from the days of “Robin 
Hood” and “Chevy Chase” would be given, elicited universal satis- 
faction. The subject of the music to the Plays of Shakspeare was next 
entered into, especially that of Matthew Locke for Macbeth. “Speak, 
Sisters, is the deed done,” was given with much effect by Mr. Klitz on 
the pianoforte, and warmly applauded. The compositions of Purcell 
next occupied the attention of the lecturer, and “Mad Tom” was given 
by him, accompanied by himself on the piano forte, as also the song of 
Cardino in Don Quirote——“ Then sang the Nightingale and Lark.” 
Mr. Klitz concluded by singing “ The Soul’s Errand” a song of the 
16th century, said to have been written by Sir Walter Raleigh the 
night before his execution. At the conclusion of the lecture the Rev. 
W. Wales proposed, with a high eulogium on the talent he had displayed, 
a vote of thanks to Mr. Klitz, for the able as well as gratuitous lecture 
given, accompanying it with the hope that it would not be the last 
they would have the pleasure of hearing. —Northampton Herald. 





Miscellaneous. 


S1r Henry Bisuop delivered the second of a course of mu- 
sical lectures on Thursday evening week, at the Institution in 
Finsbury Circus, to a crowded audience. 


Mapame ANAlve CasTEeLLAN was born at the city of 
Lyons, and is only in the twenty-third year of her age. When 
between seven and eight she evinced a passion for music; she 
was placed under the care of Madame Cinti Damoreau, the 
well-known vocalist. She finished her studies under Bordigni, 
and carried off the grand prize of the Conservatoire at Paris in 
1838, being then little more than sixteen years of age. She 
shortly afterwards proceeded to Italy, and made her debut at a 
small town; her success was so great that she was soon en- 
gaged at Turin, and afterwards at Vienna; at the Teatro 
Nuovo, at Florence; at the Teatro Appollo, at Rome; and 
the following carnival at Za Scala, at Milan. About this 
time she was united in marriage toa tenor singer of repute, 
Sig. Giampetro Castellan, and both shortly afterwards pro- 
ceeded to America. At the Havannah, and in Mexico, she 
met with a coadjutor in Fornasari, the basso. After being two 
years in the latter country, she made an extended tour in the 
United States, and was received at New York by an audience 
of three thousand persons assembled at the Apollo Hall of that 
city; so great a favourite had not appeared since Malibran. 
She sang in London at the Philharmonic Concerts last season, 
but did not appear on the stage till this year. 


TueE Royat Society oF FemMALe Musicians.— This ex- 
cellect institution gives its annual concert to-morrow evening. 
In addition to almost every native vocalist of note, are found 
the names of Mrs. Anderson, M. Benedict, M. Vieuxtemps, 
and the Distin family. The band will be under the direction 
of Mr. Lucas—Messrs. Loder, and T. Cooke, leaders. The 
selection will comprise Mendelssohn’s Midsummer Night's 
Dream, and Rossini’s three new choruses, La Fede, La Spe- 
ranza, and La Carita. 


THALBERG’s ConceRrT, in Paris, the week before last, 
produced him twelve thousand francs, His opera, for which 
Scribe has supplied the libretto, is proceeding rapidly. 

Mr. Cartes, with Mdile. Schloss, Herr Staudigl, and Signor 
Corelli, will shortly start on a concert tour through Manchester, 
Liverpool, Birmingham, Sheffield, Bolton, and Leeds. 
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Mr. Lover has produced another entertainment, compris- 
ing anecdotes of the Irish peasantry—songs of his own compo- 
sition, full of quaint humor. It is called ‘ Paddy’s Portfolio,” 
and has been received with enthusiastic applause at the Hanover 
Square Rooms. 

Mr. Henry Paitiies.—A letter from this vocalist, re- 
ceived by the Cambria steamer, says:—“I have in seven 
months travelled upwards of ten thousand miles—given 102 
concerts—visited 63 principal cities—written and composed 15 
songs and one scena—written and published a treatise on vocal 
declamation, and made 57 original drawings. Thus the world 
has rolled round merrily. I am now starting to visit the 
Canadas and Niagara, and in all reasonable hope shall be in 
England by the autumn ensuing. I shall then have traversed 
the whole of the United States and Canada, and have collected 
some curious matter, which some day may appear before the 
public. At all events, it will afford me much pleasure when at 
any time I can talk it over for half an hour with you.—H. P.” 


Tue Misses WiL.1aMs have been singing at Cheltenham 
with great success. Clement White’s duet, “ Tell, sister, tell,” 
has made considerable sensation, owing as much to the charm- 
ing singing of the fair vocalists as to its own merits. 


Earty Inreviicence. — The following appeared in the 
Galignani of Wednesday week :—“ A report has been current 
all over Paris for the last two days, that M. Mario was on 
Saturday last killed in a duel in London, and this morning the 
‘Presse and other papers mention that letters confirmatory of 
the fact, have been received by the Minister of the Interior. 
Notwithstanding this authority, we believe the story to be either 
a senseless hoax, or entirely without foundation. We have 
more faith in the industry and vigilance of the London press 
than in private communications ; and neither do the papers of 
Monday evening, nor our own correspondence, contain the 
least allusion to any such event, though had any such thing 
taken place, it must have happened on Saturday, as the rumour 
was in circulation here on Sunday afternoon. Besides which, 
M. Mario is announced in the papers of Monday evening to 
appear on Tuesday as Elvino in La Sonnambula,.and on 
Thursday as Count Almaviva. Without, therefore, undertak- 
ing positively to contradict the report, we think we have said 
enough to relieve the fears of his friends, and to induce them 
to believe with us that the report is unfounded.” If the report 
be true it is at least singular—Signor Mario has been singing 
very indifferently lately at Her}Majesty’s Theatre, in the Barber 
of Seville. The indifference of his singing is perhaps the re- 
sult of his having died of a duel. Dead men and ghosts can 
scarcely be expected to sing in tune. 


Paris.—Mr. Lindsay Sloper gave a concert on Thursday 
evening, at Erard’s. This deserving young artist has talents 
that may ripen by cultivation into first-rate excellence. A 
quartett of Mozart’s came o’er the ear like the sweet south. 
Fragments from Beethoven, Mendelssohn, and Chopin, and an 
original waltz, were executed by Mr. Sloper with much neat- 
ness and brilliancy. M. Herman wrought wonders on the 
violin ; and vocal assistance was rendered by M. Goldberg, 
Mile, Beausé, and the accomplished Mme. Mulder Duport, 
whose brother conducted. The programme, which frequently 
lies like an epitaph, was for once faithfully adhered to.— 
Galignani’s Messenger. 

Duprez is engaged at Liverpool and Manchester, with a 
French company, for a limited number of performances of 
French operas, commencing about the 9th May. Duprez is 


Sienor Manrras.—~We again direct attention to the con- 
cert of this eminent vocalist, which is fixed for Saturda 
morning. The debut of Mr. Wallace, the celebrated pianist, 
from America, is expected with the greatest anxiety among 
mousical circles. If we may judge from the talent evineed in 
his compositions, we may confidently rely upon hearing a pianist 
of descend taste and brilliant reais feats Much curi- 
osity also attaches to Signor Minoja, a barytone, just arrived 
from Naples, of whom report speaks highly, and who will also 
make his bow before an English audience at the concert 
of Signor Marras. Herr Staudigl, Mad. Garcia,Mdlle Schloss, 
and M. Sainton, the eminent violinist, will add to the great at- 
tractions of the concert. We are mistaken if Signor Marras 
be not rewarded with a veritable bumper. 


Musica Union (not Mr. Ella’s).—Recently were united 
in the holy bonds of wedlock, Herr Goffrie and Miss Julia 
Heinke—the former a violinist, the latter a pianist, well known 
to the musical world, and highly esteemed for their professional 
talents and personal amiability. 


Exxa’s Musicat Union.—At the last meeting in Bla- 
grove’s Room, when His Royal Highness the Duke of Cam- 
bridge presided, were performed Heydn’s quartet in G minor, 
op. 74, and Beethoven's in B flat, op. 18. Haydn's is one of 
his best, Beethoven’s one of his feeblest. The performance of 
the first, by M. M. Sainton, Goffrie, Hill, and Rousselot, was 
not so perfect as might have been anticipated from such emi- 
nent hands. In the first movement they were completely out 
for sixteen consecutive bars. The Beethoven was played to 
perfection, and the spirited execution of M. Sainton drew down 
repeated plaudits. Sterndale Bennett's sestet in F sharp 
minor, one of the beautiful inspirations of his early days, sepa- 
rated the two quartets—affording an agreeable relief. It was 
interpreted by the composer—decidedly one of the greatest 
pianists of the epoch—M. M. Sainton, Goffrie, Hill, Rousselot, 
and Howell. Though several phrases allotted to the vio- 
loncello, were deliciously sung by M. Rousselot, and many viola 
passages of importance were produced by Hill to perfection— 
the accompaniments on the whole were sadly deficient in 
vigour and point. In a work of this nature, in which nine tenths 
of the effect depend upon the pianist, he alone should be fol- 
lowed—his conception should be the rule—and his peculiar ac- 
centuations and modifications of the tempo should be adhered 
to. This was not the case at the “ Musical Union,” and, con- 
sequently, the general performance was altogether out of joint. 
The distinguished quintet who accompanied Mr. Bennett should 
recollect that it is a greater glory to make a perfect whole out 
of many parts (in classical music like the sestet in question) 
than to individualize ad infinitum. A sestet is sia parts made 
one — not six parts severally demonstrated. Moreover, such 
performers cannot afford to expose their deserved reputation to 
the cavils of the never-so-much hypercritical persons, who look 
out for defects rather than for beauties. Mr. Ella in his Re- 
cord, has given an interesting analysis of the sestet, which we 
shall introduce in our next number. 


Saper’s We__s.—A concert for a charitable purpose took 
place on Thursday night, and was attended by an -overflowing 
audience. The Misses Williams and Madame Albertazzi were 
among the vocalists ;—the former were rapturously encored in 
Clement White’s “ Tell sister, tell,” which, as well as a very 
agreeable MS. duet by J. L. Hatton, they rendered with highly 
dramatic feeling—the latter was also loudly encored in an Ita- 
lian aria, which she executed with brilliancy and taste. Mr. 





also engaged by Mr. Calcroft for a few nights in Dublin. 





J. L. Hatton was the conductor. We have no space for more 
| details, but the concert was generally excellent. 
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Mrs. Atrrep SHaw’s Concert.—A fashionable audience 
assembled on Friday night in the Hanover Square Rooms, at 
the concert of this vocalist. There were twenty-six pieces in 
the programme, the most of theni of average merit, though 
guaranteed by the talent of the artists who interpreted them. 
The most interesting feature was a concertante septet, by 
Moscheles, for pianoforte, violin, tenor, violoncello, contra 
basso, clarionet, and horn. This was composed expressly for 
the Philharmonic Society some years ago, when the committee 
engaged Dr. Homies Mr. Cipriani Potter, Sir Henry (then 
Mr.) Bishop, and Mr. Moscheles to supply them respectively 
with an original composition. It is a work of great merit, 
abounding in brilliant pianoforte passages, and skilfully arranged 
for the subordinate instruments. It was admirably executed by 
Messrs. Sainton, Hill, Rousselot, C. Severn, Meyer, Jarrett, 
and the composer, and complimented by zealous and general 
applause. Young Simon, from Vienna, a fellow pupil of little 
Joachim, played a violin fantasia of De Beriot, in which he de- 
veloped a highly promising talent. Madame Dulcken played a 
pianoforte fantasia by Bertini, which has no intrinsic merit, but 
gained éclat by the spirited interpretation of the fair pianist. 
Madame Dulcken also joined M. Benedict in a pianoforte duet 
by Thalberg, on themes from Norma, of which the same thing 
may be said. Besides these, we had a couple of quintets for 
the Sax horns, by the Messrs. Distin; a fantasia for the cla- 
rionet by M. Blaes; and another for the concertina by Mr. 
Case—all more remarkable for the skill of the performers than 
the beauty of the music. Mrs. Alfred Shaw sang a cavatina 
by Mercadante, with great taste and facility—a very charming 
ballad by Brinley Richards, the “ Gipsey Girl,” and several 
concerted pieces with Madame Caradori Allan, Signor Borrani, 
&ec. The reception of this accomplished singer was warm and 
encouraging, and her efforts during the evening were rewarded 
by repeated plaudits. Staudigl, in a romance of his own, an air 
by Keller, and a German lied by Schubert, sang with his ac- 
customed spirit. Apologies were made by Mr. R. Olivier for 
Madame Albertazzi and Madame F. Lablache, absent on ac- 
count of indisposition. Miss Rainforth, who was announced 
for a song of Meyerbeer, did not make her appearance. Ma- 
dame Blaes Meerti confirmed the good opinion we expressed of 
her in our notice of the second Philharmonic concert, in an aria 
by Coppola, and Mr. W. H. Seguin and Mr. Arthur each gave 
a song, the former by Keller, and the latter by Mercadante, 
carefully and correctly. The conductors were M. Benedict and 
M. Moscheles, than whom to find more able or more zealous 
were no easy matter. 

Master Day—sister of the clever pianist Miss Day — the 
favourite pupil of De Beriot at Brussels, has arrived in | 
Report speaks highly of his ability. De Beriot and the sisters 
Milanolo, the prodigies of the continent on the violin, (as far as 
continued success goes) are also daily expected. 


Sate or THE Hanover Square Rooms.—Thursday a 
sale took place at the Auction Mart of the Queen's Concert 
Rooms, celebrated as the Hanover Square Rooms, which are 
let for nine years, at a rent of £600 per annum from Christmas 
last, on which occasion many of the elite of the musical and 
theatrical world were present. These premises were ‘built 
about sixty years ago by Sir T. Gallini, who bequeathed them 
to his daughter, the late Miss Gallini, by the direction of whose 
devisees in trust they were disposed of. The first offer for the 
property was £6,000, the second £8,000, and it was knocked 
down, after great competition, for £12,820, to Messrs R. 
Cocks and Co., of New- Burlington Street, music-sellers to the 
Queen.— Times. 





Mexopists.— (From a Correspondent.) His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Cambridge presided at the last meeting 
of the Melodists’ Club, supported by Lord Saltoun, Sir A. 
Barnard, and about sixty amateurs and professors of music. 
After the usual toasts’ were given, followed by glees and other 
vocal pieces, Mr. Manvers and Mr. Machin sang four duets by 
candidates for a prize offered by the royal chairman, when a 
ballot took place, and the prize (an elegant silver salver) was 
awarded to Mr. Parry, honorary secretary to the club, which 
was presented to him by the Duke of Cambridge, amid the 
plaudits of the company. A premium of five guineas for the 
second best, the gift of R. Addison, Esq., the treasurer of the 
club, was awarded to Mr. C.E. Horn. Signor Puzzi played 
Corelli’s ninth solo on the horn, accompanied by Mr. W. 
Dorrell, and was encored. M. Vieuxtemps gave a solo on the 
the violin, accompanied by Mr. J. Calkin, and elicited raptu- 
rous applause. Songs were sung by Messrs. Calkin, Horn, 
Hawkins, &e. His Royal Highness stated that he would give 


‘a similar prize next year for the encouragement of native com- 


posers. Lord Saltoun’s prize for a bacchanalian song for a 
bass voice, will be awarded at the meeting in June, when his 
lordship will preside. The following are the words of Mr. 
Parry’s duet, written by himself :— 
Since life is but a span, 
Enjoy it while you can ; ‘ 
Avoid Despair, and pallid Care, 
The baneful foes of man. 
The sparkling goblet drain, 
And troll a merry strain ; 
Avoid, through life, all worldly strife ; 
From envious thoughts refrain. 
The sparkling goblet, &c. 
How blest are those who can reflect 
With pleasure on the past, 
And, ’mid the changeful scenes of life, 
Be tranquil to the last ! 
As years roll on, cares will increase, 
And cloud the fairest brow ; 
Let us, despite of future ills, 
Be gay and happy now. 


THE ARRIVALS during the week comprise the celebrated pia- 
nist, Leopold de Meyer; Herr Coenen, a violinist of great repu- 
tation in Germany ; Signor Marras, the vocalist; Madame de 
Meyer, an extraordinary performer on the flute ; Mademoiselle 
Vera, a soprano singer, of whom report speaks in the highest 
terms of praise ; and Signor Cavallini, the celebrated clarionetist. 
— Olivier’s Concert Journal. 

A Musicat Meettne took place at the residence of the 
celebrated composer and pianist M. Moscheles, for the purpose 
of performing two unpublished concertos of Bach :—the first in 
D major, and the second in G minor. They were accompanied 
by M. Coenen, violinist, from Rotterdam; M. Simon, from 
Vienna ; and Mr. Hill, our best tenor. M. Moscheles’ perfect 
knowledge and practical skill elicited the admiration of the dil- 
letanti present, amongst whom was the Duke of Cambridge. 
M. Blaes performed an aria for the clarionet.—Morning Post. 


Seances Musica.es or BeeTHoven’s QuARTETS.—Mr. 
Alsager has secured the services of Messrs. Viextemps, Sivori, 
Hill, and Rousselot, for a series of five seances ; the perform- 
ance to consist of the quartets of Beethoven. The meetings 
are held at 76, Harley Street. The first performance took 
place on Monday last, the programme of which consisted of the 
quartets in F, No. 1, in C, No. 9, in E flat, No. 15. M. . 
Sainton filled the vacancy oecasioned by Signor Sivori’s non- 
arrival in town. The second will take place on Monday, the 
5th of May next.—Olivier’s Concert Journal. 
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Drury Lane Toeatre.—Her Majesty and Prince Albert 
attended in state, a performance of the operas of Guillaume 
Tell and Clari, on Thursday evening. Monsieur Duprez, 
Miss Romer, and Miss Rainforth were the. principal hs 
ers. The Queen remained until the end of the performances, 
which terminated at eleven o'clock. 

Mercapaxte’s last opera, Leonora, will shortly be pro- 
duced at Her Majesty's Theatre. 

Avser’s New Orzra, La Barcarole, has been produced 
at the Opera Comique, in Paris, with great success. 





TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

We hate talking about money matters, but the serious 
expenses of the Musicat WoRLD, i its present enlarged 
form, compel us, a rebrousse poil, to remind owr kind Sub- 


scribers of a rule IMPERATIVE in the conduct of periodical | prin; 


publications, viz. that all subscriptions quarterly, half-yearly, 
annually, or otherwise, MUST BE PAID IN “ADVANCE. 
We must therefore request, most respectfully, though earn- 
estly, that all the last quarter's subscriptions be paid up, with 
the addition of A QUARTER’S SUBSCRIPTION IN ADVANCE, 40 
June, 1845,—without which, studious as we would be net to 
disoblige, we must positively decline sending the future num- 
bers. This is addressed to such of our subscribers in town 
and country as—unwittingly we are sure—have neglected 
to remit their subscriptions regularly. To the great majority 
of our excellent friends who have been most punctual, we 
take this opportunity to tender our thanks. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


SusscripTions REcEIVED :—Messrs, Bowles—Distin— A. de Lima— 
Stamstreet-—C. J. Read—W. H. Hodgson—Windsor—E. Fellows— 
0. May—G. E. Hay—Harwood—Oomeril—J. W. Smith—Jackman— 
C. White—Taylor & Brown, (2s. deficient)—Seinton—Frost—F. N. 
Erith—J. Groves—J. Hill—Hudson—Hogan—H. Smith—Hachett— 
J. White—Wright—Land—G. Weiss—Minasi—Wooley—B. Joule— 
Minchin—Dr. Elvey—Misses Day—Patten—Farmer — Davis.— The 
above have been received during the last month and the present ; some of 
them may have been acknowledged before, which may account to any Sub- 
scriber who sees his name twice. J. L.—Musica—E. Lutui—nezt week 








Avbertisements. 
Mr. C. SALAMAN’S GRAND CONCERT, 


IN AID OF THE FUNDS OF THE 


COVERNESSES’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION, 
On FRIDAY MORNING, 16th of MAY, at the HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS. 


Under the most distinguished patronage. Vocaliste—Madame Dorus G: Miss 
Birch, and Herr Staudigl. The undermentioned artistes have kindl ps we their 
hint eee ee Shaw, M. B. Hawes, Dolby, Steele, be, Chat- 
field, H. E. Salmon ; Messrs. De Reyial, Ansell, Lee, Machin, and John P: Parry. M. 
Sainton, violin ; Mr. Ellis Roberts, Welsh harp; and Messrs. Loder and T. Cooke. 
The band and chorus will be numerous and complete, 
Opera and the Ancient and Philharmonic orc 
pec London Soci 





OLD BOND STREET. 





NOW READY,. 


THE MUSICAL SERVICES 
OF THF CHURCH OF ENGLAND; 
Edited by E, J, WESTROP, Onganist of Fitzroy Episcopal Chapel, 
‘Uni Psalmodist,” “ The An tiphonal,” &. &c, ‘The Work coimplets fn Oblong 
Pre cape 2 cloth boards, price 10s. 6d., wide 18 Numbers, stitched, at 
bee paca To 


No. 1, contains four Sentences, viz,2-—I will Arise, Enter not 
the Lord our God, and Repent Ye; Tallies Versicles and Litany. 





No. 2. het A henge g oyu 
No..3. Four Glo: Te Deum, and Jubilate in G—(Jackson). 
No. 4. King’s at, and Nunc Dimitis in C. 
No, 5, ————— Te Deum, and Jubilate in F. 
No. 6 and Nunc Dimitis in F. 
5 Deum, and Benedictus in F 






and Double C; 
No. 11. Tw wr che se ap ey ed ae here bm gooey 
No, a Bam le Chants, The Communion Service, and part of Kent’s Cantate 
No. 18. ey games yy tate Domino, and Deus Misereatar in C 
*,* The above with tn Accompaniment forthe Org pad Toner 
being Inthe Cle) wi an Ermey aren Ned 
; and each Ni uch matter for 18. ua usualy ren for 
or 5s. Beep z. ‘The Volume complete offers to the Public, 
the most comprehensive, and at the same time the ‘most and 
Services of the Church that has yet been 


LONDON: Z. T. PURDAY, 45, HIGH HOLBORN. 
*,* Catalogues of Sacred Music of all kinds, Gratis, on application as above. 





TO PROFESSIONAL CENTLEMEN VISITING LONDON FOR THE SEASON. 


CHAMBERS, FURNISHED. 


A gentleman having left town for change of air, wishes to let enon con- 
sisting of Sitting Room and two Bed Rooms, 1ished every comfort, and 4 
most new. Apply at 16, MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, 
tween Twelve and Five o’clock. Plate and Linen if required. 





TO CLERCYMEN, BARRISTERS, SINGERS, ACTORS, AND PUBLIC 
MADAME MALIBRAN’S VOICE PASTILLE, 


A DELIGHTFULLY ia ig peneprs LOZENGE for the ase,of these subject to 
Ez or Relaxed la, Loss of Voice, Tickling and Soreness in the Throat, 
Hoarseness, Coughs, A s for all persons desirous of their 
Voices, as it ensures agood and clear articulation with Strength and 

Invaluable to Performers on Wind Instruments, and for immediately allaying the 
nausea attending Sea-Sickness, Sold in Boxes at Is. 19d. 2s. 9d, 4a. 64. & 1s. each, 
with a new and increased list of 


102 TESTIMONIALS 


af their Efficacy and Superiority from the following Eminent Professional Ladies 
and Gentlemen. 








tle: 
Mr. H.Phillips | Mrs. Keeley Signor Brizsi | Miss Lanza 
Mr. Wilson Mrs. Fitzwilliam | Signor C. M. Sola | Miss Collett 
Mr .Templeton (Mrs, W. H. Seguin) Signor | Miss Pyne 
Mr.H. Bussell | Mra. Clifford Paltoni Miss L. Pyne 
Mr.J. Sinclair | Mrs. Selby Herr. G, Brandt Miss E. Badger 
Mr. W. Harrison | Mrs Garrick Mr. G, Robinson Miss Smith 
Mr. H. R. Allen | Mrs, G. Lee ‘ r. H. Gear Miss J. Smith 
ag C. E, Horn | Mrs. G. Smith Mr. J. N. Sporle Mies A. Tayler 
Mad. @, Panormo | Mr. Selly Miss L, 
Mr Cc. G, ae Miss Helen Condell| Mr. R. M. Raymond | Miss E. Clairton 
Mr. Ransfi Miss Steele Mr.H Les | Miss A. M. Thornton 
Mr. Weiss Miss Sarah Flower | Mr, R. Gaylott Misa Linley 
Mr. Stretton Miss P, Horton r. E. Hart Miss De Pinna 
Mr. Paul Bedford} Miss S. Novello Mr. Hill Mies 
Mr. J. Beunett | Miss Betts Mr. F. Smith Miss 
Mr. Manvers Miss E. Lucombe | Mr. Penniker Miss C. 
Mr, W.H. Seguin} Miss Clara Seyton | Mr. Castellari Miss Duval 
Mr. D. W. King | Miss Fanny Cawse | Mr. Galbreath Rev. Mr. Browne 
Mr. Barker Miss Locke W. Cooper. A ch.divant Vocalist 

Mr, G. Horncastle] Miss A. Williams | W. Nodes, a 
Mr. F. N. Crouch | Miss M. 0. Mrs, J. 
Mr. G, Stansbury| Miss A. ‘os Miss Cubitt Miss E. Lyon 
Mr. Parry Signor R. C M Miss Fontwr 
Madame Gradini Signor T.N.Glubileil Miss Poole Miss E. M. - 

Also Mr. ‘and his Four Sons, the celebrated Performers on the Sax. 





Prepared only by the Proprietor, 
MILES DOUGHTY, 
Sees eae at eae een 


ceca thy a "| see Johnson, and a 1y3 pole 14, 4 , 2 
tock in Trade of the late Mr. H. HILL, Lease of the Premises, &. Frnt b: ockeae ai at anger Hanway. fond Steet ; 
ott FREDERIC CHINNOCK is instructed by the Trustees to sell Gitar,” ot en aeons 16. Bisekfrlarp Road; sate High 
palma No. 3, OLD eo cere in Morsay te fay an Holborn» Hodfstd, Sorner of , Holborn ; Lamploagh, Saow Hil and 
folio’ Days, Music Plates Woe nem ne all Chemists. 
Instrumeutal Music, Musical Instruments, ‘sev: thousand 8: ite " (Be lormarded 
of Cocoa, as and Ys a Se ge my ys a ncnal, seek of tas sales of the United ‘Ringdce,' pat ne bow be Pag ea oe eea tee we naka 
Beek, Har, Violin, and 6 a page and numerous fects Maybe taped SERVE THE NAME and also that'these Pastilles may en with ag much 
Mr. F. Chinnock’s Auction and Agency Offices, 28, nt Street, Waterloo Place. Wholesale Agent b tmen Mr, . Shepherd, 1 Court, Flees 
At the same time will be sold the valuable Lease of the remises. "sole Whejenls Ageat by spots i. 3 be anteed 
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HER MAJESTY’S CONCERT ROOMS, HANOVER SQUARE. 


SIGNOR MARRAS 


Has the honor to announce that his 


GRAND MORNING CONCERT 
Will take place at the above rooms, on SATURDAY, MAY 3, 1845, when will be 
the most from the New Operas. The eminent 
7. We Oe eee et nad taney vidoe te 
ted violinist, Mr. ton, and Signor Miuoja 
Royal Theatre of Milan, his first appearance in Lendon, Madame Alhertsazi, and 
Signorina Vera (mezzo soprano), her first ap 
"Two o'clock. Reserved Seats, 
87, Piccadilly. Tickets 10s. 6d. 
and Messrs. Addison and Hodson, Regent Street; Mr. 
Leader + Bond 8 ; Sams’ Lil 


Messrs. Rolfe and Son, 


Regent St. ; and Messrs. EB. 


Co. 87, Piecadilily, 


MR. R. RUST, 
PROFESSOR OF THE CORNOPEAN, 


to acquaint bis that he bas to : for the 
Begs to acq Glande thet heb Lar poy London seagon, and is 


60, WILLIAM STREET, REGENT’S PARK. 
SEVERAL CHOICE CORNOPEANS FOR SALE. 








WILSON’S SCOTTISH ENTERTAINMENTS. 
MUSIC HALL, STORE STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 
ON MONDAY EVENING, MAY Tae 5tu, at EIGHT o’Crock, 
Mr. Wilson will give (bv particular desire) his Entertainment, 


THE ADVENTURES OF PRINCE CHARLES, 
With the Jacobite Songs, illustrative of the rising im 1745. 

PROGRAMME.—“ Welcome Royal Charlie ”—"* Wha’ll be King but Charlie?” 
—“ He’s ower the hills that I lo’e weel "—“ Wha wadua fecht Charlie ? *— 
‘This is no my ain house *—“ Cam ye by Athole ? "—** Loons, ye maun gae lame” 
—* Charlie is my darlipg ”—“ Jonnnie Cope —‘ The women are a’ gane wud ”— 
“ Allister M’ Allister ”"—‘* Wae’s me for nce Charlie’’—** There are twa bonnie 
maidens ’’—‘ Flora M’ Donald’s lament.” 


The doors will be opened at Half.past Seven, and the Entertainment terminate at 
Ten. No more Tickets are issued for the Front or ved Seats than they can 
conveniently hold, and Fg are recommended to be in their Seats before Eight 
o’Clock. forte, Mr. Land. 

Tickets, 2s., Reserved Seats, 2s, 6d., Private Boxes for Six, 15s., for Eight persons, 
£1, Tickets may be had at Messrs, Cramer, Beale, and Co.'s, and Messrs. Addison 
and Hodson’s, — Street; Messrs. Duff and Hodgson’s, Oxford Street; Mr. 
Chappell’s, Mr. Ollivier’s, and Mr. F, C. Leader's, New Bond Street; Mr. H. Fen- 
tum’s, 78, Strand; Messrs. Monro and May’s, 11, Holborn Bars; Messrs. Keith, 
Prowse, and Co.’s, 48, Cheapside; and at the Mysic Hall, Books of the words, 6d. 





THE CHIROGY™MNAST; 
OR GYMNASTIC FINGER EXERCISES, 
Approved of. by Her Majesty and His Roya! Highness Prince Albert, by the Insti- 
tute of France, and by all the first rate Comp s and Profe of Music in land 


aad on the Continent; and adopted at the Royal Academies of Music, in every 
capital of Europe. For the Study of the Pianoforte and all other musieal instruments. 


MESSRS. MARTIN AND CO. 
SOLE PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS, 
87, PICCADILLY, OPPOSITE THE GREEN PARK. 
To be had also of all the principal Music Sellers, 








OPINIONS OF THE. MUSICAL PRESS IN FRANCE, 
La Gazette Musicale, 9th March, 1844. 


“ 


le hand is comprised in the series of 
combined by the inventor, in a.very small space. The principal 
tion is the ication of Gymnastic exercises to the hand and fingers. Every body 
orpora, the Italian Master, had reduced to a few exercises the mecha- 
nism of the art of singing; and that-his pupil, the celebrated Cafa 
-— led to repeat incessantly these same ex 
se! a 


and the same effect 
the voice of C: ello. Edn rtarwaieen 
time on the Chirogymnast, the result undou! ly be 
without having ever touched the keys of 
that of being a mute in- 


irogymnast, are 
difficulty of the oe tea ts - 
it. The Chirogymnast 








on correct of 
Soe ee tte Gee ee rofessors, by spplying af the 
manufactory, 13, HANWAY STREET, OXFORD STREET. . 4 





IMPORTANT CAUTION. 
DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


The Public should be on their guard against unprincipled , who are endea- 
—— ha substitute a fictitious — — Seslbocg's Veioe the real Lozenge. It 
, therefore, highly necessary to see that Dr. . Lozenge is on the 
vernment stamp. Vide the annexed, from the “ Dramatic and Musical Review or 
Oe — The 
this celebrated Lozenge, which has had a sale unprecedented in 


our opinion upon their undoubted efficacy.” 
Erglan 


in 
The real Dr. Sto! 
had of avery respectable chemist in d, Ireland, 


Scotland, and Wales. 





MESSRS. WESSEL & CO. 
Ha’ 
and 


since the dissolution of Partnership with Mr. been 
aoyete in the Publication of new Works, solicit the ciation ot Profeasses 
Amateurs to their highly valuable Catalogue, which it is their intention to continue 
to enrich with the names of authors of the highest standing. 


PIANO, VIOLIN, & VIOLONCELLO. 
in A minor, Op. 124, 15s., by L. Spoms. 


eighteen by BEETHOVEN, not to be found in other 3 
The same TRIOS also for PIANOFORTE, FLUTE, AND VIOLONCELLO, 


by J, CLuvron. 
THE CROWN DIAMONDS. 


The Overture and the whole of the Airs, for Piano Solo, £1 8s. 64. 
Musard’s popular Quadrilles, Solo and Duet, 4s. each, 


BOSISIO. 


Upwards of fifty sets of Quadrilles and Waltzes by this popular author are pub- 
lished, to which several new sets will shortly be added. 


MENDELSSOHN. 
Six Songs, Op. 57, dedicated to Miss Dolby, are now published separately, including 
“ Zu EIKA va 


the admired 
MOLIQUE. 


Six Songs, Op. 25, expressly written for Wessel and Co.’s Series of German Songs, 
are x sntiching with translations by C. J. Riethmuller, among which is “Come 
dearest come,” by Prince ALBERT. 


H. W. ERNST. 
Grand Caprice and Finale sur “Il Pirata,” Violin with Piano, Op. 16, 6s. 
CHOPIN. 
3s. 6d. 


Ballade, Op. 52, 4s. 8me Polonoise, Op. 52, 3s. 6d. 
eee oP ae onah. 9th Set of Mazarkas, Op. 56, 


THALBERG. 


The two latest compositions are—3uz NOCTURNO, Op. 51, (is) 3s., anda 
Grand Fantasia on the Grand Mareh by Berlioz. entitled 


L’APOTHEOSE DE NAPOLEON. (0p. 58) 
(Catalogues gratis.) 
NO. 67, FRITH STREET, CORNER OF SOHO SQUARE. 


3me Scherzo, Op. 53, 5s 
43, 6d. 


Price 6s. 
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DANSEUSES VIENNOISES. 
M. JULLIEN 


Has the honour to announce that he has succeeded in M. Maretzek 


_ the EXCLUSIVE COPYRIGHT of the whole of the M S10 of the vane CELE- 


BRATED DANSEUSES, who, after experiencing one of the most extrao: 

and successful careers throughout the continental cities, are every evening received 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre by a united assemblage of rank and fashion, with an en- 
thusiasm quite unparalleled. In order that-no should occur in issuing the 
above Music to his patrons, M. Jullien, by the aid of a new and extensive establish- 








LONDON 
SACRED MUSIC WAREHOUSE. 


Perey ayer werwrv 


ANTHEMS IN SINGLE VOCAL PARTS 


Vv t for the or 
With the ooal Seores, arranged Wirt ey reer Organ or Pianoforte,' 








ment, has made arrangements for the pieces performed each ee blished 
immediately. The Pas des Fleurs, as well asthe other D: 
ae ye 214, _ Regent Street and ofall respectable 
no Raqemneire 06 Oe e Danseuses: V. Caractére, D; anses 
de Selon alzes, Marurkas, and Pas d’Ensemble, in all 32 plooes, the whole of which 
bs Yap Maretzek, and will publish each piece 
ie 


214, Regent Street, April, 1845. 


TO palit tt: PLAYERS. 


ust Published for Flute and Piano, 
LA POLKA Du sALOX, Dy Clinton ~.......ccccccersercscsovers 3 0 





(T Polka composed for Flute and Piano) 
pat) a SY ig IGL. Extrait Classique de Louis Spohr.... 3 6 
4.0 
The above pieces are admirably ‘suited for the “drawing-room, “being effective, bril- 


lian d eas: 

THREE CONCERTINOS, by f Kuhlew (newly arranged by Clinton) 
These Concertante Duettos abound in beauties, contain some of Kuhlau’ 's happiest 
ideas, and are within the reach of moderate players. 

To be had at F. HEHL’S Music Warehouse, 81, WELLS STREET, 
OXFORD STREET, and (by order) of all Musicsellers. 





SECOND EDITION, PRICE 2s. 
“THE MAIDS OF MERRY ENGLAND,” 


Composed and sung with so much applause at the concerts of the Distin Family by 
the composer, J AMES PERRING, is now published, and may be had of all music- 
sellers. N.B.—Persons in the country finding any difficulty in ee 
say Gane boteah uaetite: by remitting 2s. in stamps to the pub 


Z. T. PURDAY, 45, HIGH HOLBORN. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
THE PHYSIOLOCY OF THE HUMAN VOICE, 


Being a Treatise on the natural powers of the vocal organ, pointing out the difference 
between the speaking and singing quality of tone, and giving laws for the proper pro- 
duction of the musical —P from its lowest to its highest pitch, by FRANK ROMER. 
Price Three Shillings and Sixpence. 


LEADER AND COCK, 63, New Bond Street, corner of Brook Street. 





TO FLUTE PLAYERS. 
Just published, Price 10s. 6d., 


A GOMPLETE COURSE OF INSTRUCTION FOR THE BOEHM FLUTE. 
Both the open and the closed G keyed Flute, ed for beginners, as well as for 
those acquainted with the old Flute, and preceded by an analysis,of the Boehm Flute 
and of the old eight-keyed Flute, with a com m between gjhem, to enable the 
reader to judge of their relative merits—by ICHARD CARTE. 


ADDISON AND HODSON, 210; REGENT STREET. 





CLEMENT WHITE’S NEW DUET, 
“TELL, SISTER, TELL,” 


, Sung with the most distinguished applause by 
THE MISSES A. AND M. WILLIAMS, 
At the concerts of 
THE MELOPHONIC SOCIETY. 
(Just Published.) 
T. PROWSE, HANWAY STREET, OXFORD STREET. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
Under the patronage of Her Majesty, the Queen, a Practical Analysis of the 


ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF HARMONY AND MODULATION, 
BY MRS. JOSEPH KIRKMAN, 
Simplified and explained in a novel manner. The Work eg eg The Model 





Scale.—2. The Harmonica] Circle.—3. The Practical on yee mag —4, The Prac. 
tical Analysis Guide to the precedi It is well adapted to Class Instruction, and 
will be found of great assistance to the Pianoforte Student. Communications may be 
addressed to the Authoress, 3, Soho Square. 


LONDON: CRAMER, BEALE, & CO., 201, REGENT STREET. 








Bat L..+»Call to remembrance 

Meet <a ee ee ee eS eS eT | 
Bove .....++.0 wisdom be found : 

Vocal i 


oe. 


Single Vocal parts se) i 
«e+eeelf we believe that Jesus Died 
Vocal Score oe tee 





ted woke ww 


na eS CSO CO SF OF 


" 


cee 


eo 


Creyouton....I will arise.. wee oe ven? oe 
. Sanctus. . es 


Cana, DS--+- wchatitie:: ae i cweirtectitey 
--0 pray for the of Jerusalem .. .. «, 
bs + +o Eee ast Thee thy eee oe ee Ft | Wed) 
avrg bag 7 mercies 


GIBBONS ...--+ Hosanna to the Son of Davia 
Vi ° 





FARRANT 





g 
g 
| 





: 
i 


8 oS apace 








. 
ve ww nue wow eo ce 


__ Single Vocal parts. iit wd? lol bo Thblthenk) aot eanaios 
Wrse ..Prepare ye the “ of the Lord 
Vocal Score oe e 


eo c9f° 9 829° ©2929 C2 


: 
i 


Vv 
Single Vocal parts .. .. «+ «+ ss «+ © of of « 230 


IMfendelssohn’s Chorals from “ St. Paul.” 
ae. awake, a be nde is naan 4 voices 
ay tn Vocal P: o 


ee es 0s 03 
Vocal Score 10 
To God on High be thanks and Praise, 4 voloes 
Separate Vocal Parts... .. +. se s+ se se ee oe eae 0s 
Vocal Score . Fa? wa See THE Ge! Baio beet Cd BERS 16 
To Thee, O Lord, 4 voles 
© Thom The True and only Light, Quar. and Chor. 
Separate Vocal Parts .. .. «. ++ se se «ee c0 06 os oe oe OF 
Vocal Beowe sc 0 ve ce (00 feo Vee ee 60 ce ee! ve ve 10 


NOVELLO’S CHORAL HAND-BOOK. 


Book 1. Centeene Re Sen henna eee Cn Dene Sens 





t+ ee ee ee ee os 28. 6d. each part 
Book 3. Baxter's Harmonia Sacra” 
Mma vty oe 06 (e6) eot leer eee lees ies BO 
Separate V: +e -- 5s, each 
Book 4. Contains the then” Parts in Handel’s “« Judas “Maceabaeus” 
Book 5. Contains the Chorus Parts in Handel's Sampeon” 2s, on pa 
horus separate e 
Seven tase Spiers ar 
Sepanin Veen Reve e bel ee vee oe sbe tee oe BO 
Vocal Score .. ee 09 
69, DEAN STREET, SOHO, "AND ‘24, “POULTRY. 
London :—Printed by George Nichols, of ae Cet ae Square, in the 
County of me in Earl’s Court. Square, afore. 












